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virtues  have  created  eraes  in  the  history  of  m.in,  have  open  to  receive  the  just  and  upright  in  heart  of  ev- 
(his  end  in  view,  and  subserve  in  a  higher  degree  the  ery  Ungue  and  clime, — that  the  arms  of  Masonic 
same  valuable  design.  charity  enclose  within  their  festering  embrace,  the 

For  these  reasons  as  often  as  the  wheels  of  time  entire  family  of  man.  Turn  your  eye  to  that  star,  it 
roll  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist;  as  .Masons  we  is  emblematical  of  that  which  guide!  the  wise  men 
ire  taught  to  separate  our  thoughts  from  the  cares  of  the  east  to  the  birth  place  of  the  redeemer.  Con- 
that  waylay  all  our  paths  through  this  world,  and  t' mplate  for  a  moment  those  parallel  lines,  one  of 
ioncentrate  our  affections  upon  the  exalted  qu.ili  these  represents  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger 
ties,  which  characterized  this  extraordinary  min. —  of  the  long  promised  Messiah, 
ile,  our  tradition  informs  us,  was  an  active  and  firm  How  richly  instructive  the  reflections  and  how 
idhereiit  to  the  grand  tenets  of  masonry,  and  our  sweetly  accordant  to  the  impulses  of  Christian  piety 

masonic  injunctions  require  us  to  revere  nim  in  the  are  the  emotions  which  these  exhibitions  are  calcu- 

double  char.icter  of  an  inspired  seivant  of  the  most  lated  to  wake  up  in  the  mind  and  heart;  the  obstre- 

higli  God,  and  a  devoted  supporter,  and  patron,  of  pernus  note  of  the  battle  song  is  still,  the  shout  of 

our  ancient  institution.  By  this  custom,  consecra-  victory  is  hushed,  while  the  soul  attuned  to  harmony 

ted  by  time,  approved  by  reason,  and  sanctioned  by  and  |)eacc,  breaks  forth  in  the  cherub  strain  that  an- 

this  numerous  assembly,  which  belongs  to  the  Ma  the  holiest  aspirations  uf  the  heart,  we  hope  to  su-  nounred  the  advent  of  the  saviour,  “  peace  on  earth 

suiic  family.  The  anniversary  whu  h  has  called  us  perinduce  in  our  lives  and  conduct,  a  closer  approx-  and  good  will  towards  men.”  Another  striking 

together  has  been  celebrated  by  us  for  many  centii-  imation  to  the  virtues  which  mirked  the  character  charncterislic  of  our  symbols,  is  the  ancient  dale  to 
ries  past  with  sacreJ,  and  undisturbed  punctuality  of  our  puroi.  saint,  in  whose  life  we  are  taught  to  which  they  evidently  refer.  They  remind  us  that 
You  therefore  at  once  perceive,  that  all  the  topics  believe,  the  pristine  beauties  of  Brotherly  love,  re-  Mas  mry  existed  in  times  long  gone  by.  That  tem- 
w'  ii  h  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  occasion  hav>  lief  and  tru  h,  shewn  for'. h  in  e.fulgetii  e  unfading —  ole  would  indeed  seem  to  assert  the  origin  of  Ma- 
berii  essayed  and  exhausted  by  the  highest  order  ol  a  i. hunt  a  cloud,  to  shado.v  their  radianc:;  from  an  soiiry  to  be  coeval  at  least  with  Solomon  its  illustri- 
muid,  which  a  succession  of  ages  could  produce. —  ilmiring  world.  The  most  c.ireless  observer  ivill  ous  builder. 

The  path  prescribed  to  me,  is  not  only  strewed  with  aee  it  a  gluiue,  the  striking  difference  between  this  Upon  this  subject  it  may  b«  observed,  that  the 
the  fairest  ilower.s  of  speech,  but  it  is  cultivated  am'  .nd  almost  every  other  public  festival  known  to  the  |  time  when  Masonry  began  to  exist,  is  a  matter  of 
adorned  on  every  tide,  with  the  rich  creations  of  th  present  age.  \Ve  do  not  assemble  to  immortalize  j 'ni.ill  import.ince  when  compared  with  its  true  ten- 
most  cx.ilted  intelligence.  Thus  situated  the  con  t'le  achievinciits  of  a  conquering  gener.il,  or  to  re- j  deucy  and  design.  Yet  since  this  isa  point  upon  which 
spit  uous  position  to  which  I  ha  .’e  been  called  hv  t*  e  ioice  at  a  fort'in  ite  vii  tory  over  the  contendiRg  foe. ,  tliere  is  m'ich  curious  speculation  among  men,  and 
kind  partiality  of  my  brethren,  would  be  appaliii,'  »Ve  mset  to  cniumemorate  the  n  ign  of  peace,  and  I  about  which  there  is  some  contradiction,  and  more 
indeed,  were  1  ill  the  presence  of  an  audience,  tin-  cheri-ih  those  I  'eiring  virtues  oi  the  he  irt,  that  shun  conjecture  among  those  distinguished  for  their 
acquainted  with  my  p'lrsuits  in  life,  and  my  humble  the  glare  of  pnh'ir  shew,  and  extend  to  the  afflicted  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  I  will  in  passing 
pretentions  to  public  dec  lam  itory  address.  To  these  aiid  oiis  ure  i!  ‘'ir  unseen  benetu  ence.  Hence  in  submit  tv)  your  consideration  some  facts  which  bear 
considerations  1  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  add,th<t  my  .>nr  piiblic  ex’iihitions,  there  is  nothing  to  cx-  ite  the  upon  this  much  interesting  point.  In  doing  this,  1 
professional  engagements  fw  sevcal  months  pa-t  -tr  mg  e.notioi  s  of  the  soul.  I’he  wild  tornado  that  shall  unavoidably  notice  somethings  which  will 
have  been  such,  .is  to  pre;;lu<!e  even  the  poesibilit  In. els  whole  cities  with  the  ground,  and  whelm*  shew  the  moral  character  of  Masonry,  and  the  use 
of  presenting  von  with  any  production  however  v  <ur  navies  in  the  devouringseas,  impresses  the  minv!  which  a  mysterious  providence  ii;  ancient  times  has 
brief,  characterized  by  study  and  prep.iration.  Tlies-  with  a  horror  that  time  cm  seld'un  ed'.ne;  wlii  e  made  of  our  order.  History  isnetsilent  in  regard 
r. marks  are  not  submitted  from  any  servile  fe<r  of  the  comrnon  air  that  keeps  the  mysterious  naichinc  to  the  ancient  existence  of  Masonry,  though  from 
your  criticism,  for  I  have  not  the  vanitv  to  helievc  of  life  in  motion,  and  is  every  where  diffusing  health  the  very  nature  of  the  society,  its  identity  could  not 
that  t!ie  brief  atid  undigested  observations  I  shall  vbroad,  scarcely  excites  a  pa*siiig  thought.  The  be  distinctly  tra<'eil  along  the  track  of  time,  and 
make,  will  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  lofty  mount. tin  whose  lone  summit  is  robed  in  vol-  m ule  public  b\  historical  recoril. 
render  them  the  subject  of  either  censure  or  ap  .iiiic  lame,  arrests  the  imagination  with  an  intensi-  It  has  never  been  denied  that  Masons  are  to  be 
plause;  but  they  are  offered  in  justice  to  the  fratcr-  '  v  ihat  no  olijc' t  however  pleasing  can  divert;  while  found  in  almost  every  country  which  has  been  sub- 
nity,  whose  humble  organ  I  am,  that  you  mi y  noi  i ho  extended  plain  whose  humble  shrubs  and  How  jectei!  to  modern  di‘iovery.  Nations  who  have  had 
form  a  hasty  judgement  of  Freemasonry  from  whit  ers  and  fruits  bring  abundance  and  happiness  to  all  no  intercourse  whatever  with  each  other,  differing 
you  may  chance  to  hear  from  me,  under  circuinst  m-  iroiind,  is  seen  ix  ithout  emotion,  and  pas*ed  by  with-  in  language,  manners  and  laws,  have  seen  their  siib- 
ces  so  unfaverable  to  a  fair  developoment  of  Ii»t  out  a  single  refb-ctinn.  But,  in  a  mu -h  m  re  im  jects  m  et  for  the  first  time, and  rec'gnisc  each  other 
principles.  There  are  doubtless  many  present  who  ,<  >rt.«nt  partiv  ular  is  this  anuivers-.rv  distuiguished  to  be  m»-m‘ieni  of  the  masonic  fraternity.  In  every 
would  be  gratified  to  know  the  particular  reason*  from  those  of  a  political  or  purely  national  char  u-  q’l  irter  of  the  globe  however,  the  grand  features  of 
viiich  induce  us  to  adhere  with  such  rigid  exacti  fer.  If  wa  as*emble  to  commemorate  the  achieve  .Vlasonry  are  found  to  be  the  s.ime.  Tliis  is  true  in 
tilde,  to  the  celebration  of  this  day  as  a  Masonic  fe*  -neiits  of  a  gi  neral,  who  by  sla  ighter  and  conquest,  regard  to  tribes  and  countries  where  letters  and  the 
tival.  This  natural  curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  has  rontributed  to  national  reuown,  the  cannon’*  irts  are  extinct,  and  wht-re  commerce  and  modern 
few  obvious  considerations.  .  oar,  and  the  victor’s  trophy,  necessarily  associate  improvement,  have  as  yet  m.ade  no  impression  upon 

We  have  assembled  in  accordance  with  a  very  an- !  with  them  the  inemorv  of  embattled  fields,  and  con-  'he  national  character.  This -emark  ible  oinci- 
cient  usage  among  Masons,  to  offer  our  public  hn- 1 '!i  ling  hosts.  Is  the  b..nner  ef  victory  displayed :  dent  e  which  I  believe  is  admitted  br  all,  remains 
mige  to  the  memory  of  John  the  B.iptist.  The  pro  imagiiialinn  sees  id  its  train  “famine,  sword  and  to  be  accounted  for.  To  this  end  let  me  dir-'i  t  your 
priety  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  striking  events  ire  crouch  for  employment.”  Do  we  g.izc  with  a**ention  to  the  very  few  facts  which  I  am  at  liberty 
and  illustrious  men,  by  anniversary  celebration,  car  r.pture  upon  the  laurel  that  encircles  the  conquer-  ficre  to  state.  We  arc  informed  by  a  ivriter  whose 
be  infered  from  the  practiie  of  every  nation,  in  eve  or’s  brow,  the  noble  extacy  is  repressed,  when  f  iin  v  intelligence  and  veracity  ha*  nevi  r  be*  n  quesiior- 
ry  age  of  the  world.  In  the  early  stages  of  hiimar  liehnlds  it  rritu-oned  over  with  the  blood  of  the  ei,  that  most  of  the  Tyri  ns  who  had  been  emidoy 
aisociatiun,  other  means  were  employed  to  ensure  slain,  and  grasping  with  its  tenilriHa  the  rvprus  that  ed  by  Solomon  in  the  election  of  the  temp''  .t  Je- 
tliis  noble,  and  beneficent  purpose.  A  pyramid  of  weej'S  over  the  v  •nquished — perhips  tlie  generou*  rus.ilem,  after  the  completion  of  the  h'jilfi»r.i,  re 
stone,  a  misshapen  tomb,  with  tradition.)!  n  irr.itive*  foe.  Even  on  our  own  national  fc-tival,  whose  an  turne  1  to  their  native  counirv.  We  learn  from  ibe 
ti  iusmitted  with  hereditary  pii'ty ,  front  age  to  jge.  nual  return  reminds  ns  of  our  happy  deliv»rai)ce  s.ine  sour  e  that  about  this  time,  in tny  of  the  J 
8' rvej  to  inform  the  uiileitered  savage  of  the  gr.iti  from  a  foreign  voke.tlic  angrv  rem.  mbrauce  of  a  ha-  who  had  been  engaged  in  building  the  temple,  mi- 
t  te  he  owed  to  the  hefo  of  Ins  tribe,  or  the  lawgive'  ted  and  vindictive  foe  mingles  incur  most  fervid  grated  to  Fioenpcia,  a  country  of  which  T  yrc  was 
of  ins  n.itiun,  whose  memory  otherwise,  the  ever  gratitude  to  Heaven,  anil ‘tains  it  with  the  Idtck  it  t  lat  time  the  principal  city.  This  Jewish  coloiiy 
r.. nil, g  current  of  years  hail  whel-ued  in  oblivioi..  hue  of  revenge.  F>r  ditTcreul  ire  the  leelings  win- L  for  some  ca  i.*r  left  unexplained  by  the  his'orian,  was 
The  Romms  wisely  pceierved  in  consecrated  tern-  the  recollections  of  this  day  inspire.  The  emblem*  pp-es  ed  by  it*  neighbors,  and  became  weary  of  its 
pies,  1  istiiig  memorials  (.f  the  founder  of  their  em  iisphiyed  by  us  speak  only  of  the  peaceful  triumph*  p.)-scs-ioiis.  I*i  the**-  ditlicullies  they  flew  to  t’leir 
pire,  and  the  enlightened  Greeks  availing  them  f  virtue  over  vire,  anJ  indie  ite  a  cli  irity  and  good  frieiuls  for  relief.  I  be  Tyrians  wbo  h<d  laboured 
s**lvcs  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  perpetuated  in  inarbli  .vill  as  wide  in  their  desires  and  action,  as  the  globe  with  tfiem  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  tninJf'il  ol 
tlipsiges  and  heroe.s  of  their  race.  Thus  did  tin  itself.  Delineated  on  the  clothing  we  wear,  is  the  their  sacr'  d  obligations  win  h  seven  ve.*rs  mutual 
earlv  iieiiefactors  of  nations  live  for  ages  beyond  lemple  of  Ma*0'iry.  Behold  its  ample  dimension*-  i.iil,  . mu  the  iidcr  hange  of  all  the  kindiv  offices 
tlieir  natural  existeni'e,  and  continue  to  make  s.iln  its  indisiru.  tihle  foundation*  extend  from  t.  illi  *  •■hi  b  the”’  fc  teruil  r<)iin''xion  had  induced,  fur 
tary  impressions  upon  succeeding  times.  Moderi  south, and  sweep  from  the  f.irllicsi  c ’st  to  the  reiii.  in- hid  tt'eir  J-  iili  brethren  wilb  ships  srd  provi 
anniversaries  sacred  tn  the  memory  of  those  whose  test  west  It  tells  you  that  her  expanded  portals  are  sion  They  took  ihcir  departure  lor  a  foreign  land 


IlilASOiniT. 

- Semita  certe, 

TraniiuillB  j»er  v>rtulrm  patet  iinica  vit*. — 7iie.  Sal 

ORATION, 

Delivered  ’2-lth  June,  1826,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 

BV  THO.MAS  COltWIN,  KSQ. 

Grand  Orator  of  the  Urai.d  Lud^e  of  Ohio. 
Ftlloic-citizena  and  Brethren, 

The  pleasure  which  I  should  feel  in  having  been 
distinguisheil  by  your  confidence  on  this  interesting 
ect  asion,  is  much  impaired  by  the  humiliating  con¬ 
viction,  that  I  shall  nut  do  justice  to  yuur  humblest 
expectations.  The  particular  cause  of  this  painful 
embarrassment  must  be  obvious  to  that  portion  of 
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If  they  an  workmen  at  the  temple,  had  been  inve>»t- 
ed  w  ith  aecrets  not  known  to  others,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  they  preserred  and  carried  them  wher¬ 
ever  they  went.  They  left  Tyre,  passed  the  straits 
of  Hercules  and  finally  settled  in  Spain'  They  bid 
a  final  adiou,  not  only  to  their  adopted  country,  but 
doubtless  they  bade  a  last  farewell  to  the  land  pro¬ 
mised  assn  heritage  to  them  and  their  posterity  for 
over.  In  this  mournful  pilgrim.tge  if  they  pfwsesscd 
the  secrets,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  carried 
with  them  the  sacred  symbols  of  Masonry,  and  in 
tbe  land  of  the  Gentile,  erected  the  altar  and  light¬ 
ed  up  the  lights  of  the  order.  Strabo  w  huse  gener¬ 
al  accuracy  18  surpassed  by  rio  author  of  his  time,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  which  would  bo  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  temple,  a  colony 
of  Jews  from  Palestine,  made  a  pc  luanent  settle 
ment  on  the  western  coast  of  Afrira.  From  these 
three  points  we  follow  the  inarch  of  masonry  tlirongli- 
out  the  world.  In  all  the  countries  settled  by  emi¬ 
gration  from  these,  or  connected  with  them  by  alli¬ 
ance  and  commerce,  Masonry  is  found,  her  signs  the 
same,  her  mystic  word  the  s.inic  in  all.  The  most 
rational  conclusion  from  these  premises  would  seem 
to  be  this,  that  Masonry  had  its  origin  from  soim 
common  source  far  back  in  the  ann.ilsof  the  world, 
and  from  the  ceremonies  and  emhleiiis  of  the  order, 
that  source  could  be  no  other  than  Solomon  the  king 
cf  Israel.  It  is  also  clear  that  Masonry  began  in 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  tem¬ 
ple  designed  to  preserve  the  unadulterated  worship 
of  the  only  living  and  true  God.  'I'hese  remarks 
can  only  apply  to  the  six  first  degrees  of  Mssonry. 
Let  us  ascend  to  the  seventh,  and  see  if  there  be  iio- 
fiiing  in  the  “  Koyal  A  rch”  to  show  that  this  last  had 
its  origin  with  those  great  and  good  inen,  who  built 
the  second  temple  upon  Mount  Moriah.  There  are 
a  variety  of  facts  derived  from  sacred  history,  all 
tending  to  shew  that  from  the  death  of  Solomon,  to 
the  completion  of  the  second  temple,  t!ie  PeBtateuch 
or  five  books  of  Moses  were  very  rare,  and  that  at 
time  at  least  they  were  believed  to  be  entirely 
lost.  Josiah,  a  prince  remarkable  in  history  for  hav 
ing  restored  the  true  worship  of  God  at  JerusiFun, 
reigned  in  Judea  about  fifty  years  before  the  Paby 
lonish  captivity.  During  his  reign  it  is  stated  as  a 
remarkable  fact,“  that  the  book  of  the  law  wan  found 
by  UUkiahthe  Priest  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  That 
tbit  was  the  only  copy  then  known  to  be  extant,  is 
rendered  certain  from  the  joy  expressed  by  the  King 
at  the  event.  We  are  told  that  when  it  was  read  t* 
the  good  King,  “  he  rent  bis  garments,”  such  were 
his  transports  in  knowing  that  the  s.icred  legacy  of 
Moses  was  still  in  possession  of  his  divided  and  af 
flicted  people.  From  this  time  until  the  days  of 
Kzra,  a  period  of  about  170  years  we  hear  nothiiiii 
in  sacred  history  of  tlie  books  of  the  law.  The  ark 
it  is  well  known  with  the  law  and  the  covenant  al¬ 
ways  remained  in  the  temple.  As  these  were  ob¬ 
jects  of  sacred  regard  and  religious  veneration  with 
the  Jews,  so  doubtless  they  would  have  been  most 
valued  by  Nehucliadnezzar,  had  they  fallen  intohi>^ 
hands,  when  Jerusalem  was  sacked,  and  the  temple  ' 
destroyed.  Had  they  been  captured  by  him  and 
carried  with  the  consecrated  vessels  to  Ilahylon,  and 
there  preserved, so  ii  iportant  a  fait  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  sacred  iiisloriaii.  Hut  from 
the  silence  of  history  all  doublli-ss  supposed  the  law 
and  the  testimony  to  be  forever  lost;  such  however 
•was  not  the  design  of  Heaven.  Where  then  do  we 
next  hear  (after  a  silence  of  170  years)  of  this  sacred 
deposit 

The  learned  and  proverbially  accurate  Dr.  Pri- 
dcaux  assures  us,  that  after  the  second  temple  was 
finished,  there  existed  an  association  of  men  at  Je 
Tusalem,  who  had  certain  secrets  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;  that  Ezra  was  the  thief  of  this 
society,  and  that  he  was  with  his  brethren  many 
years  engaged,  in  transcribing  the  books  of  the  law 
Another  historian  speaking  of  the  saina  socic-ty, tells 
us  that  the  Debiew  name  by  wliidi  they  were  known 
8  gnirwd  tradition.  These  fa  tc  would  seem  to  ec- 
t  blish  two  important  particulars;  first  that  there 
was  then  extant  but  oueiopv  of  the  book  of  ti  e 
law,  it  bein^  an  object  of  sudi  great  importance  to 
increase  the  n  unber,  and  secondly  tliat  Ezra  aud 
his  brethren  who  were  ei.grgej  iii'this  sacred  dniv, 
having  secrets  unknoicn  t..  il.e  wothl,  and  a  name 
corresponding  with  a  grand  feature  of  Masonry, 


“  Tradition,”  W8re  Royal  Arch  Masons  and  practi¬ 
sed  the  rights  of  the  “  sublime  degree” — From  these 
facts  it  would  appear,  that  Masoiuj”  reviled  by  ig 
norance,  and  persecuted  by  prejinli  e,  was  at  this 
lime  the  humble  means  employed  by  divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  preserve  the  only  revelation  as  yet  receiv¬ 
ed  from  God. 

[Concluded  in  our  next.]! 

Z!IiBCTIOb7  OFFICBBS. 


Hudson  (  hi.pter. 

The  annua!  election  for  officers  in  Hudson  R.  A. 
Chapter,  took  plate  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  month,  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  when  the 
following  comp anions  were  chosen: 

M.  F!.  Comp.  Dr  John  Hunt,  High  Priest;  Ren- 
jamin  F.  Hunker,  King;  Luke  Power,  Scribe;  Lio¬ 
nel  U.  Lawrence,  Captain  of  the  Host;  John  Chan 
dler.  Principal  Sojourner;  Charles  (J  irdiier.  Royal 
Arch  Capt.iin;  Hiram  Gage,  Charle<i  F.  Ames,  and 
John  J.  Toby,  .Masters  of  the  Vails;  'josiah  Gritfcn, 
Treasurer;  Cyrus  Curtis, Secretary. 

Northern  Constellation  Chapter. 

Election  took  place  at  Milone,  Franklin  county, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  November. 

M.  E.  Comp.  Samuel  Peik,  High  Priest;  Noah 
Moody,  King;  John  D'lggett,  Si  ribe;  Reeve  Peck. 
Capt-'in  of  tile  Host;  Efienezer  Hrownson,  Prim  ►- 
pal  Sojourner;  John  F.  Diinirk,  Royal  Arch  Cap¬ 
tain;  Cl'ark  Williamson,  William  C!i  .iveland, -and 
John  H.  Russell,  Masters  of  the  V.iiU;  Dav'id  Sper¬ 
ry,  Trcasiirer;  John  Mazuzan,  Seiretiryj  Abijab 
•«tc wer«,  Tyler. 

UegtiUr  meetings  t.ike  place  on  the  second  Mon 
lay  in  every  other  inonth,commencing  with  January. 

Hudson  Lodi'e,  .Vo.  15. 

The  anninl  election  for  otfictrs,  in  Hudsor;  Lodge, 
No.  Fa,  took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
mil  resulted  as  follow*: 

Rev.  Hr.  Thomas  F.  King,  Worshipful  Master; 
Hr.  Henjainin  F.  Hui  1  er.  Senior  W.irden;  Allen 
Jordan,  Junior  Warileii;  Lemuel  W.  Sears,  Treasu 
rer;  Cyrus  Curtiss,  Si'crctiry ;  Cliarles  Gaidner,  Se¬ 
nior  Deacon;  Charles  F.  .\mes.  Junior  Deacon; 
Stephtn  H.  Jordan,  and  Hiram  Gage,  Stewards. 

Northern  Constellation  Lodge,  No.  IdS. 

Election  took  place  at  Malone,  Franklin  county, 
on  tile  first  Monday  of  the  preseiit  month. 

Clark  Williamson,  Master;  Frt-deri.  k  Harnanl, 
Senior  Warden ;  Richard  11.  King,  Junior  Warden; 
Noah  Moody, 'freasurer;  Leonard  Con  iiit,Secreta 
ry;  Pliiia  C.  Daggett,  Senior  Deacon ;  Porter  Moo¬ 
dy,  Junior  Deacon;  Reeve  Peck,  and  Wm.  Cleave 
land,  Stewards;  Alujah  Stowers,  Tvlir. 

Regular  meetings  take  pl.ite  on  the  first  Monday 
in  every  other  month,  commencing  with  February 


ARTS  AND  SCIEIfOIIS. 


On  woon  tar. — When  wood  is  distilled  in  iron 
long  necks,  or  cylinders,  as  tliey  are  now  usually  v..!- 
led  by  engineers,  a  large  quantity  of  vinegar  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  charcoal  tiiat  is  left  in  the  distilling 
vessels,  ditfers  much  from  the  ordinary  charcoal,  ii 
,).irlicular  by  its  much  greater  lightness,  as  it  Ins 
not  half  the  sf>ecific  gravil  v  of  that  made  in  the  coiii- 
mon  way.  This  charcoal  is  found  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  gunpowder  in.iiui- 
facturer;  hut  the  iron  masters  will  not  purchase  it. 

Wlmn  the  vinegar  issuff.  red  to  stmd  a  few  weeks, 
it  deposits  a  peciiliir  kind  of  tar  i..  l  oiisiderabli 
qu.mtiiy;  the  same  kind  of  tar  is  also  left  in  therec- 
iifnation  of  this  pyroligneous  acid  or  vinegar  id 
Wood.  1  Peat  being  distilled  in  the  same  manner, 
yields  also  pyroligneous  acid,  and  a  tar  similar  to 
ihe  yvai'il  tar. 

This  l.ir  h  IS  for  many  years  been  a  burden  upon 
the  llanos  of  the  maiiuf.ittiirers,  and  many  tons  of  ii 
li.ivc  beiMi  buried  in  tlie  ground,  mer.-ly  to  get  rid 
:d'it.  Oi  e  gre.it  inconvenience  aUeinis  iiid.-ed  the 
•jse  of  shi-  wood  tar,  as  it  will  not  unite  with  the 
pit'.  li  a<ul  lar  in  cominon  use 

\  et  fi  r  ei't  ry  kind  of  wood  fence  it  is  the  very 
liesi  pr<-«eryat,ve  that  can  be  applied — being  first 
li'Mted  in  111  non  pot,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush.  It 
-oaks  so  I  ori);d'*tc!y  into  the  wood  tlie  first  time  it  i- 
pul  on,  that  one  w  ould  suppose  it  were  of  no  value, 


as  it  leaves  no  body  on  the  surface:  but  after  the 
wcod  has  been  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  it 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  not  only  the 
surface,  but  even  the  texture  of  the  wood  are  con¬ 
siderably  altered;  for  the  wood  will  be  found  so 
hard,  that  it  will  require  a  much  more  considerable 
force  to  make  any  impression  upon  it,  than  would 
have  been  required  before  the  application  of  the 
wood  tar. 

A  second,  and  especiilly  a  third  coat  of  this  wood 
tar  applied  'o  woed,  will  hear  out,  and  probably 
preserve  all  wood  work  exposed  to  the  weathermucli 
more  etfectiially  than  any  other  known  method. 

For  ornamental  work,  and  indeed  for  all  good 
.outside  work,  it  will  be  advisable,  after  laying  an 
one  or  two  c-oats  of  the  tar,  to  finish  the  work  with 
white-lead  and  oil,  as  usual. 

Resides  tbe  iiirreased  hardness  which  this  wood 
tar  imparts  to  wood,  it  h.is  also  the  property  of  pre¬ 
serving  it  from  worms  and  insects:  even  when  the 
wood  is  already  woi rn-eatenjand  growing  rotten,  it 
stops  the  progress  of  the  decay. 

When  a  little  additional  expense  is  not  an  object 
of  coiiaiderafion,  there  are  several  compositions  by 
whi'  h  the  appear-anie  of  the  wood  work  to  which  it 
is  applied  is  much  bettered.  Su'  h,  for  instance,  is 
adding  an  mini  e  of  tallow  and  two  ounces  of  pow¬ 
dered  rosin  to  eac  h  gallon  of  the  wood  tar,  and  using 
the  comp  sitionhot;  this  looks  extremi.ly  well. — 
At, other  composition  is,  to  add  two  ounces  of  pow 
deled  green  vitriol  or  copperas  to  each  gallon  of 
he  Ited  tar. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  varnish  for  goods 
in.<de  of  rolled  iron,  or  cast  iron,  half  a  pint  of  spii^it 
■  f  wine  may  be  added  to  a  gallon  of  wood  tar:  if 
this  compasition  isl  iid  on  lied, and  properly  harden- 
(  d  ir:  a  warm  room,  it  furiiis  a  beautiful  black  var¬ 
nish. 

ltrnu«t  be  rt  niarki'd  that  this  wood  lar  is  entirely 
•tiflereiil  from  the  nimerel  tar  distilled  from  stone 
coals,  ree 'uniiieiided  by  the  E  rl  of  Dundonald. 

\ London  ALchanics'  Journal. 

0\  PROOTTIXf:  Kt.AT  SORKACFS  OK  JIETAl.. — 

Considerable  ditfieu  Ity  oeeurs  in  obtaining  perfee  tly 
Hat  surfaces  of  metal;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  fl.it 
plate  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  receiver*  in 
tended  to  be  exbauslcd  of  atr,  by  the  means  of  an 
air  pump. 

The  best  methrtel  at  present  known,  is  to  turn 
them,  by  menus  of  th e  slide  rest,  in  the  lathe, toa 
straight  erDc.  The'se  plates  are  then  to  be  finished 
by  grinding  several  of  them,  not  less  than  three,  one 
upon  aii'tther  by  turns,  with  emery  and  w  ater,  in  the 
same  manner  us  the  o|)tieians  use  in  grinding  their 

Ich'iS. 

I'nless  several  of  these  flat  plates  be  prepared  at 
iince,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  making  them  convex  or 
oncave;  the  least  tendency  to  which  fault  must  be 
•o'intcracted  on  the  very  first  appearance. 

In  the  case  of  any  of  these  plates  becoming  con¬ 
vex,  it  must  be  turned  again  in  the  lathe,  in  ordci 
*o  restore  it*  flatness. 

On  the*  other  hand,  when  any  two  of  them  may 
I'liance  to  become  slightly  coneavo,  their  flatness 
must  be  restored  by  grinding  them  together.  [lb. 

Devii.le’s  ce.ment  por  gas  pii'S:s. —  Mr.  De 
ville,  dm  ing  the  very  extensive  course  of  ex[>eri- 
mrnts  whii  h  he  made  upon  the  production  of  oil  gas, 
found  the  folUwing  lute  or  cement  of  great  use,  and 
"I  rv  rc'adily  [irepared. 

T.ike  any  quantity  of  white*  lead,  ground  in  lin 
seed  oil,  as  “old  in  thecol'uir  shops,  and  mix  it  with 
in  equ.il  bulk  of  plaster  of  paris,  kneading  them 
well  together,  and  at  the  uuunent  of  using  it  to  join 
ihings  together,  add  a  little  water  to  give  the  ce- 
neiit  a  proper  consistence. 

This  lute  or  cement  must  only  be  prepared  as  it 
IS  want  *d,  and  a|>plied  immediately  after  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  ilie  water.  It  sets  in  a  few  minutes,  and  be¬ 
comes  asfoiiishly  hard  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

M  luufae  turers  who  are  in  tbe  li.tbit  of  using  plas¬ 
ter  of  p.iris,  coinpise  a  cemeutsimilartoth.it  known 
bv  the  n.ime  of  Varley’s  cement,  by  mixing  this 
dastt-r  with  rosin  anil  beeswax,  instead  of  the  vvlii- 
ing  or  chalk,  used  by  V-arley.  They  prefer  Iho 
ilaster  of  paris,  because,  having  been  burned,  it  is 
freer  from  moisture  than  either  of  those  substaiu  es. 

[Jb. 
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DISCREPAIICY  i:’  PP.E'TIl.’n 


TIIK  KSCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MFSCKLLANF.OrS  ALBUM. 


New  Puni'LE  Dye. — M.  Uufsy.wtiuse  iiAme  has 
bvfjre  appearr  J  in  our  journal,  ba)  lately  made  sumi* 
experitnenU  on  tbe  sulphuric  acid  uf  Nordhausen, 
and  among  other  results  obtained  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  one: — “  Among  all  the  properties  of  the  fu¬ 
ming  liquor,  (the  iiHning  sulphuric  acid  uf  NorJ 
hausen,)  it  is  remarkable  that  it  dissolves  indigo  im- 
m  d lately  even  when  cold ;  but  liiis  solution,  instead 
of  being  blue,  like  the  ordinary  solutions  of  indigo 
in  sulphuric  acid,  is  of  a  magnitnent  purple,  rc- 
srmiiling  pre  iscly  the  vapour  of  indigo,  r  earing, 
ho  .iJds,  that  Ibis  colour  arose  from  some  extraneous 
causes,  I  purified  a  portion  uf  the  iiidigu  bj  sublima- 
tiiti,  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  renewed. — 
This  property  of  dissolving  indigo  purple,  is  inlie 
rent  in  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphurous  acid 
does  not  at  all  contrihute  to  it.  When  tin  sol  uioii 
is  i  xposed  to  the  air,  the  acid  attracts  the  moisture, 
aiid  the  aolution  becomes  blue.  The  same  ctlcci 
takus  place  il  the  common  sulphuric  acid  be  added 
1  consider,”  says  M.  Hussy,  “  triat  in  the  purple  so 
lution,  the  indigo  is  much  more  divided  than  in  the 
blue,  and  that  the  purple,  colour,  which  is  proper  to 
it,ap|)e.irs  for  the  s.nnc  reasoi  as  in  indigo;  though 
the  blue,  when  in  mass,  becomes  red  when  dissipa 
ted  by  he.it  into  v.<po  ir.”  I'tie  fuming  acid,  from 
dissolving  a  much  l.irger  quantity  ot  indigo,  pmpur- 
tion.illv,  than  the  ordinary  acid,  would,  according 
to  M.  liussy,  be  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  could  it 
be  cheaply^iainufactiired.  [Ckciiiist. 

The  Capstan  head,  oh  horizo.ntal  wohk- 
iNu  pu.MP.  A  machine  bv  this  name  is  now  in  iiis 
toll,  the  invention  of  Mr  W'.  K.  Philips  of  Fr.iming- 
haiii,  Mass,  which  is  proposed  as  an  achliton  to  the 
m.MiH  already  us  vl  III  the  Fire  Department.  The 
boston  Statesman  thus  describes  it: — “  It  consists  uf 
a  pump  w  itii  8  disc  h  irging  pumpsintended  to  be  fixed 
in  a  reservoir, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  so  many 
dillerent  engines,  at  any  dist.ince  less  than  ten  thou 
sand  feet.  One  hundred  and  tifiy  eight  gallons  ot 
w.cter  are  thrown  out  at  each  revolution  of  the  ma 
chine,  and  six  revolutions  can  e.isily  be  mrcle  in  a 
minute  by  the  application  of  horse  power,  -making 
a  discharge  of  9-t8  gallons  in  a  minute.  An  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  with  this  ingenious  piece  of  work- 
in.inship  on  Thursday,  at  Sanger's  w  harf;  and  though 
a  trial  was  not  fully  completed,  from  a  want  of  siitFi- 
cienl  strength  in  tlie  temporary  platform,  which  had 
bc‘  t»  erected,  yet  enough  was  seen,  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  all  present,  that  its  uses  will  be  as  various, 
as  its  power  is  great.  The  adv.tDtage  gained  by  the 
application  of  the  horizontal  forc  e,  would  of  it  it 
self  be  sullicieiit  to  make  this  pump,  a  valuable  ap¬ 
pendage  to  ships  of  war,  dry  docks,  distilleries,  &c. 
as  wall  as  for  the  puipose  of  feeding  fire  engines.” 

Uoi'E  Making.  W’e  had,  yesterday  morning,  at 
the  Uope  Walk  of  Messrs.  Dunton  ic  Son,  in  ICen- 
singtoii,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  cable,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  long,  and  sixteen  im  lies  in  cir- 
cumforence,  Uid  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  intended  for  the  U^.  S.  sloop  of  war  Van- 
da'.ia,  about  to  be  built  at  the  Southwark  Navy 
Vard. 

At  one  of  the  rope  walks  in  Ikltimore,  a  short 
time  since,  a  twenty  four  inch  cable,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  fathoms  in  length,  was  laid  in  twenty  four 
minutes.  Tliis  was  thought  very  remarkable:  hut 
as  more  revoliilioh  .  are  performed  in  the  laying  of  .i 
fixteen  inch  than  of  a  twenty  four  inch  cable*,  the 
expedition  displayed  yesterday  is  still  more  worthy 
ol  notice. 

Hy  the  old  process,  a  long  time  \v#uld  have  been 
requisite  for  laying  a  cable  of  these  dimensions,  and 
a  much  stronger  force  of  men  aiid  horses  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  new  machinery,  introduced 
W  ithin  a  few  years,  in  the  establishments  of  the 
Messrs.  Duntons  and  others,  net  only  expedites  the 
Work,  but  improves  the  quality  of  the  rope,  tin 
strands  being  of  equal  strength,  and  that  unifonnlv 
distributed.  Apparently  little  more  is  to  be  desired 
except  a  better  way  of  spinning  the  hemp.  This 
continues  to  be  performed  by  hand.  A  gentlem  m 
of  mechanical  genius,  has  invented  a  machine  bv 
which  the  labor  of  spinning  is  greatly  abridged, but 
his  process  unfortunately  causes  so  much  waste  of 
the  raw  material,  that  more  is  lost  in  this  way  than 
IS  gained  by  the  saving  of  wages. 

[Philadelphia  Gaz. 


Makine  Raid  Ways.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of 
New- York,  has,  a  few  d.rys  since,  deposited  with 
the  Navy  Department,  a  model  of  a  Marine  Riii 
Way,  designed  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
<11  which,  when  built,  sloops  of  w.ir  and  frigat>'s  m.:' 
be  drawn  up  for  rcj>airi.  From  the  successful  ex 
pcrioicnts  rnaile  in  New-Vork,  there  can  be  litlb 
ut/ubi  that  ve'sfls  of  the  above  cl.sscs  m-.y  b«  draw  i. 
up  w  ith  pcr.'»*cl  safe  ty. 

This  mode  of  repairing  vessels  is  much  preferabh 
t  >  the  common  dry  do<  k,  fir  the  ship  is  cradled  aiio 
supported  before  leaving  the  water;  is  in  a  more  con 
••iiient  situation  for  being  repaired,  (the  workinei 
li.iving  more  room  and  beiter  light;)  will  not  cos 
more  than  one  sevi  wt  i  <>f  the ‘expense  of  the  com 
moil  mode;  the  <  osr  of  building  and  pi  icing  a  ship 
III  a  dry  dock  will  be  ten  tunes  as  much  .is  placin' 
.end  hauling  up  the  same  ship  on  the  lail  way  dock  : 
ihe  busine>.s  is  much  more  expeditiously  done;  am' 
the  health  of  the  workmen  better  preserved. 

About  TO  vessi  Is,  ships,  brigs,  schooners,  and 
steam  boats,  have-  alre:'dy  been  hauled  up  on  the  rail 
way,  above  mentioned,  at  New-V'ork;  and  in  m* 
instance  has  any  injury  to  any  of  the  vessels  taken 
p'ate. 

•  - .  k - ■■■  ...-■■■.■-a-g, 

CHARA.OTJ!Il. 

ANNE  HOLEY N 

Connected  with  the  history  and  fate  of  this  un 
fortunate  Primes*,  there  i*  an  interest  which  indu¬ 
ces  us  to  subjoin  a  slight  sketch  of  her  biogr  phv, 
fir  the  farts  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  abh  si 
of  historii  al  writers,  David  Hume.  She  had  been 
in.iid  of  honor  to  the  (iucen  Catherine,  and  c-anse- 
quently  had  frequent  opportunities  of  plac  ing  her¬ 
self  within  the  presence  of  the  King,  Henry  VIII 
■iiul  by  the  witchery  of  her  person,  the  elegance  of 
her  conversation,  and  the  gr.n  efulness  of  her  m  m- 
iiers,  succeeded  in  eaptivating  his  affections.  S  e 
was  the  daughter  of  .Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  king  in  several  emba'sie- 
ind  other  eng.igements  of  great  responsibility,  n<l 
who  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  nobility  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  mother  of  Anne  Bideyr  w.is  daiiKhter  'T 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Eirl 
of  Ormond ;  and  .Sir  (Jeoffrey  Boleyn,  who  had  been 
Lord  .Mayor  of  L-indon,  had  married  one  of  the 
daughters  andco-heirs  of  Lord  Hastings. 

At  an  early  age,  she  had  been  carried  over  to  Pa 
ris  by  the  King’s  sister,  when  that  Prim  ess  espous¬ 
ed  Lewis  XII.  of  France;  but  after  the  demise  .>f 
that  monarch,  and  the  return  of  his  dowager  to  Eng¬ 
land,  she  was  retained  in  the  family  of  Cla'ide, 
tiucen  of  France — an.l  after  the  death  of  the  Prin 
(CSS,  resided  in  the  family  of  the  Duchess  of  Alene- 
un 

It  is  not  knewn  at  wh.it  precise  time  she  returned 
to  England;  but  it  was  soon  after  Henry  VIII.  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Catherine.  Although  he  had  now  deter 
mined  to  break  ofl'all  conjugal  commerce  with  th«* 
(i'jeen,  he  still  supported  an  intercourse  of  courtesy 
and  friendship  with  her — and  in  the  course  of  the 
frequent  visits  he  paid  her,  he  observed  and  admir¬ 
ed  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  di>- 
covering  that  the  elegance  of  her  person  was  eclips¬ 
ed  only  bv  the  ele'.;auce  of  her  mind,  he  entertain¬ 
ed  the  design  of  raising  her  to  a  throne. 

Her  inarrisge  to  Henry,  tlio-igh  it  probably  grati¬ 
fied  for  the  moment  all  tlie  hopes  which  fern  lie  >.ra 
bition  can  generate,  proved  her  greatest  curse  and 
misfortune — for  she  had  been  weibled  to  him  hut 
six  years,  when  he  began  to  seek  her  ruin.  He 
was  a  mati  of  strong  feelings,  naturally  jealous  and 
capricious,  whimsical,  v.iin,  and  vindictive  in  hi.s  re¬ 
sentments.  Satiated  with  beauty,  he  now  began  to 
look  upon  her  with  indifference;  and  when  theen 
einie*  of  Anne  discovered  the  decline  of  his  attach¬ 
ment,  they  eagerly  sought  her  ruin,  by  poisoning 
tlie  mind  of  the  King,  with  a  thousand  tales  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  Queen.  , 

There  was  mixed  with  her  conduct  a  degree  of 
gaiety  and  levity — and  as  she  was  pleased  to  see  the 
influence  of  her  beauty  on  all  around  her,  she  in¬ 
dulged  her.-elf  in  an  easy  familiarity  with  persons 
iho  were  formerly  her  equals,  and  who  might  then 
b.ive  pretendeil  to  her  frien'lship  and  good  graces. 
The  dignity  of  Henry  was  offended  at  these  popular 


m  mners;  and  though  the  lover  had  been  entirely 
blind,  the  husb.and  possessed  but  loo  quick  discern¬ 
ment  and  penetration.  To  inflame  his  jealousy, the 
\  isi  ounti  s«  of  Ro<  heford,  who  was  married  to  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Queen,  but  who  was  the  sworn 
cnemvrf  her  sister-in  law,  insinuated  that  her  hus- 
li  i:  1  had  an  illicit  correspondence  with  her  sister; 
n<l  as  Henry  was  now  prepared  to  Ifsten  and  believe 
11  the  tiles  of  thi  profligate  woman,  he  placed  the 
lrnc-..t  confidence  in  her  assertions.  The  jealousy 
if  Henry  first  ippeared  openly,  at  a  tilling  at  Green- 
•victi,  where  the  Queen  happened  to  drop  her  hand- 
!<er.  hic'f-— .in  accident  probably  casual,  but  inter¬ 
preted  hy  him  as  an  inst.ince  of  gallantry  to  gome  '  f 
her  paramours.  He  instantly  retired  from  the  place 
— sent  orders  to  coniine  her  to  her  chamber — arrest- 
■•d  Norris,  Weston,  Srneton  and  Breri^ton,  (grooms 
who  were  atcused  of  visiting  her  chamber,)  to¬ 
gether  with  her  brother-in-law  Rocheford,  and 
threw  them  into  prison.  The  next  d.iv  she  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  on  her  way  thither,  was 
first  infiirraed  of  her  supposed  offences,  of  which  she 
h.id  hitherto  been  ignorant.  She  made  the  most  *0- 
Jemn  protestations  of  her  innocence — and  when  she 
entered  the  prison,  she  fell  upon  her  knees, and  de¬ 
clared,  so  help  her  God,  she  wa“  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  her. 

Whilst  confined  in  the  Tower,  sho  confessed  she 
had  been  guilty  of  impr.iJence,  but  not  of  crimes, 
and  avowed  that  Srneton  had  never  been  in  her 
chamber  but  twice,  when  he  played  upon  the  harp- 
sicord;  but  she  acknowledged  that  he  had  once  told 
her  that  a  look  sufficed  him.  This  fiank  and  hon¬ 
est  confession  w;«s  not,  however,  sufficient  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  enraged  Henry,  and  he  affected  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  prelude  to  other  and  mare  criminal  con- 
r.'ssion*. 

.\nne  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of 
peers,  charged  with  an  odious  crime — consisting  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-three  others,  their  un¬ 
cle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  pr<  siding  as  high  stew.ird, 
ind  found  guilty.  Though  unassisted  by  counsel, 
she  defemled  herself  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  spectators  could  not  forbear  p.onouncing 
her  innocent.  Judgment  was  however  given  by 
the  co'irt,  both  against  the  Q'leen  and  Rocheford; 
and  her  verdict  contained,  that  she  should  be  be- 
heailed  or  burned  at  the  King’s  pleasure.  When 
this  dreadful  sentence  was  pronounced,  she  was  not 
terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  e.t- 
claime'l:  “  O  Father!  O  Creator!  thou  who  art  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowest  that  I 
have  not  deserved  this  fate;”  and  then  turning  to 
the  jinlges,  made  the  most  pathetic  declarations  of 
her  innocence. 

She  had  now  prep.ired  herself  for  the  death  that 
iwaited  her;  and  a  day  or  two  before  herexeou- 
lion  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  ai  knowledging  the 
oblig:iti.>ns  she  owed  him,  for  thus  uniformly  con¬ 
tinuing  his  endeavors  fi'r  her  .ulvnncement.  From 
a  private  gentlewoman,  she  said,  he  first  made  me  a 
marchioness,  then  a  qu**en,  and  now,  since  he  could 
raise  her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was  sending  her 
to  be  a  saint  in  heaven. 

B**fiire  the  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  she  behaved 
with  firmnesa,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  lie’iten- 
ant,  said  t  *  him,  "  the  executioner  is,  I  hear,  very 
expert,  and  my  nei  k  is  very  slender,”  upon  which 
s’le  grasped  it  in  her  hand  and  «miled.  But  when 
she  had  approached  the  place  of  execution,  s!ie  soft¬ 
ened  a  little  in  her  tone,  and  though  she  appeared 
not  to  fear  death,  seemed  not  insensible  of  the  gloom 
that  surrouniled  her.  .*^‘ie  w  is  beheaded  bv  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  of  Calais,  the  lOfh  day  of  May,  15-17,  who 
W.OS  sent  for  as  being  more  expert  tli.in  any  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  her  body  negligently  thrown  into  a  com¬ 
mon  chest  of  elm  tree,  made  to  hold  the  arrows  of 
the  Tower.  The  next  day  after  the  execution  of 
.\nne,  Henry  married  Jane  Seymore,  who  lived  but 
1  few  years  to  enjov  the  smiles  of  the  capricious  mo¬ 
narch,  when  he  married  to  .Anne  Cleves,  whose  life 
was  not  much  more  happy  than  that  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Anne  Boleyn.  [Literary  Gaz. 

Slavery!  A  heartless  rascal  advertises  a  runaway 
slave  in  the  Cheraw  (S.  C.)  Spectatar,  and  offers  a 
reward  of  for  him,  if  lodged  in  jail,  or  "JI-dO  for 
his  head,  if  killed  in  taking 
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POFUlJkR  TATiES. 

From  Ackerman' i  Forget  .He  Not,  for  lH/7. 

ix^ars  m  KBU>ztB ; 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  GREAT  FROST- 

BV  TH*  AUTHOR  or  THE  “CHRORIbLEA  OF  LONDO.T  BRIDOE.” 

Ob  rovinr  Maie*  recall  that  wond’roui  year, 

When  VViater  reigned  in  bleak  Uritannia'i  air; 

When  hoary  Tbamea  with  frotted  otiera  crowned. 

Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bouod- 
Th«  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore. 

Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar; 

Bee  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 

And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  tbeir  own; 

Wbeelt  o’er  the  hardened  w  ater  smoothly  glide. 

And  rase,  with  whitened  tracks,  the  slippi  ry  tide- 
Here  the  Lt  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  tire. 

And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire; 

Booths  sudden  bide  the  I'banics,  long  streets  appear. 

And  Bumerous  games  proclaim  the  ciowded  tair-  (Jay. 

Italy  halt  its  yearly  cariiiv.-ls;  and  Holland  and 
Rusria  can  boast  of  the  splendour,  durability  amt 
extent  of  the  annual  fair*  -md  assctnblie^  upon  their 
frozen  waters.  In  modern  London,  however,  sneb 
gav  scenes  arc  almost  entirely  utikiinwn;  exteptini; 
when  a  wint*  r  of  unusual  seventy  freezes  up  her 
Tl.ames,  and  makes  it,  for  a  brief  season,  emulate  the 
icy  rivers  of  it  l^iuin  itself.  But  whilst  such  occur 
re.nces  are  so  r  -re  as  to  stand  prominei.tly  out  from 
the  tile  of  ordinary  events,  minyofthe  more  torn 
mon  ancient  civic  disports  have  also  entirely  d  p.tri- 
ed  this  life,  and  exist  only  in  onr  old  chronicles,  or 
in  those  romances  which  picture  out  the  manners  oi 
London's  vanished  days.  For  much  of  this  abrid;t 
mentof  our  mirth  we  m.ty  thank  the  Puritans;  an« 
modern  retinsinent  and  wisdom  have  neaily  swepi 
away  the  little  which  they  left.  Where,  I  pray 
you,  be  our  Miy-games?  Why,  gone  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  May-pole  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  which 
that  fierce  zealot,  Sir  Stephen,  the  curate  of  Cre** 
<'»iuri'h,  preached  down,  and  had  sawn  into  piecet 
for  fire-wood,Bs  Stowe  tells  iis.  W'herc  is  now  th 
glorious  sight  of  the  Midsummer  watch,  on  the  ev< 
•f  St.  John,  when  glass  lamps,  flowers  and  green 
herbs,  decked  the  streets  through  which  it  .ssed? 
It  ceased,  even  against  Elizabeth’s  express  com¬ 
mand,  from  a  want  of  the  same  ancient  spirit  <vhiih 
inspired  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Where  W» 
the  brave  procession  of  archers,  and  their  trials  of 
skill  in  the  suburbs  of  London?  Alas,  fAeir  glory 
set  in  the  great  shooting-inaUh  in  Finsbury,  in  1583, 
and  Charles  I.  tried  in  vain  to  revive  it.  Hut  if  1 
fhou'id  separately  recount  all  the  features  of  decay, 
time  would  indeed  fail  me:  our  costly  pageants  are 
unknown;  our  splendid  mummings  are  ended ;  the 
ouths  of  London  no  longer  contend  with  sword  and 
uckler  after  evening  prayer;  nor  do  the  maidens 
play  on  their  timbrels,  and  dance  in  the  presence  of 
tbeir  masters  and  dames  for  garlands  suspended 
acroM  the  streets.  All  these  are  past!  and  London 
in  its  magnificence,  its  simple,  and  its  innocent  pas¬ 
times,  is  no  more!  One  scene,  however,  in  which 
the  city  yet  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  its 
former  days,  is  when  the  Thames  is  frozen  over; 
when  tents  are  erected,  and  various  sports  are  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  its  surface.  Some  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred,  even  in  our  own  times,  which  convey  to  us 
a  good  conception  of  those  of  centuries  past.  And 
now,  if  the  reader  will  only  look  back  with  me  for 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  from  this  prexent 
Tanuary,  in  the  year  of  human  redemption,  1826,  I 
will  depict,  in  as  lively  features  as  1  may,  a  legend 
of  that  great  frost  which  characterised  the  cUsing 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  the  year  1683,  that  a 
tall  man  of  a  foreign  .'ispect,  a  most  cadaverous  enun 
tenance,  and  a  torn,  ancient  habit,  expressive  of  tlie 
greatest  poverty,  engaged  a  lonely  and  miserable 
hovel,  seated  on  the  worst  part  of  the  Bankside,  by 
the  river  Thames.  As  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
landlord  a  sum  amounting  to  the  full  worth  of  the 
building  for  ever,  he  was  alioweil  to  take  up  his  re 
sidence  without  many  inquiries;  and  the  only  infor¬ 
mation  elicited  from  him  was,  that  be  had  spent  mo^t 
of  bis  life  abroad,  where  he  acquired  the  Dutch  title 
«f  Hans  in  Ktldtr,  or  Jack  in  the  Cellar,  from  his 
habits  of  retirement.  When  he  did  eng.«ge  himself 
in  any  occupation,  it  was  as  an  herbalist  to  the 
apothecaries,  in  whose  service  he  frequently  absent¬ 
ed  himself  for  whole  days  from  home.  As  the  good 
people  of  England  found  at  this  period  abundance 
to  talk  of  in  the  public  events  that  were  daily  oc¬ 


curring,  Master  Hans  was  for  some  time  left  to  cn 
joy  his  Kelder  in  qi/ietiiess;  but  as  he  neither  dis¬ 
covered  plut^  nor  plotted  himself,  minded  only  his 
own  concerns,  was  no  gossiper,and  tlid  not  frequent 
either  the  convivial  parties  oi  the  Puritan  meeting 
houses  around  him,  his  neighbors  began  to  think  th.il 
he  must  be  little  better  than  one  of  tlie  wicke<l — 
simply  bec.tuse  he  so  slightly  resembled  thefiisclves. 
His  character  was  the  more  misrepresented,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  disit.itire  at  which  it  was  canvassed: 
thus  he  was  shrewdly  cloubte.l  at  the  Puritan  ale¬ 
house,  entitled  “the  God  encompasseth  us,” — or, 
AS  some  called  it,  either  from  waggery  or  brevity, 
the  Goat  and  Compasses — on  the  iTcnksidc;  he  w.'S 
openly  suspected  at  the  Lamb  and  [.Heather  Breech¬ 
es;  in  the  Borough;  and  at  the  Pedlar  and  his  P.ick, 
</ii  London  brulge,  he  was  actually  denoicnced  b\ 
'he  discordant  names  of  VVhig,  Papist,  Puritan, 
pr-'phet,  madman,  and  wiz.  rci.  However,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  live  through  it  all;  and  as  he  drank  onlv 
water,  he  kept  himself  alike  free  f'om  the  scores  ot 
knavish  publicans,  and  the  inquiries  of  multitudes  of 
inquisitive  sinners.  But  to  sjieak  the  plain  tiuth, 
h»-re  were  certiinly  some  points  in  his  life  really 
alculated  to  excite  somewhat  more  tlian  mere  vul¬ 
gar  curiosity.  He  had  never  been  known  to  cross 
ilie  briilge  into  the  city,  since  his  first  coming  to 
dwell  en  the  Bankside;  and  his  diet  was  of  so  .os 
cetic  a  nature,  that  none  could  ever  discover  any 
ihiiig  like  nnlin.iry  food  going  into  his  house  Mani- 
c-het,  the  puritan  baker,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
(olden  Siiewbread,  over  against  the  bridge  gatc,af 
iriiicd  that  he  must  be  little  better  tlian  a  Hebrew 
.lew,  who  did  not  eat  the  same  bread  as  his  nei  gh- 
oors;  and  added  something  about  the  leaven  of  un¬ 
righteousness.  Aitchbone  the  butcher,  to  — wh< 
lesidid  in  that  market,  whi  h  until  about  seventy 
years  past  occupied  the  middle  of  the  main  street  of 
the  borough — swore  stoutly  that  a  man  who  loved 
Mot  his  trencher  must  be  worse  than  a  Turk,  and 
ought  to  he  sent  to  grass  like  king  Nebuchadnezzar. 
.\iiother  worthy,  of  tlie  same  s.cgac  ious  and  disinter- 
sted  class,  w.is  also  mightily  enraged  at  the  quiet 
nd  inoffensive  Han.s  in  Kelder:  this  was  Master 
S  nders  Spletichan,  a  Sc  ots  tobacconist  and  tavern- 
keeper  of  London  bridge,  the  eleve  and  successor  of 
the  late  Master  Shortcut  of  the  Tobacco-roll  and 
Flaggon;  to  whose  sign  the  witty  king  James  added 
the  classical  but  quibbling  motto  of  “  lo  Bacche." 

Now  Master  Saunders  considered  within  himself 
(hat  he  of  all  others  had  a  right  to  be  angered  at 
the  recluse’s  neglect  of  his  wares.  “»For,”  thought 
ho,  and  he  thought  it  aloud  and  in  hroaii  Scute  h, 
“  say  the  loon  were  a  wee  bit  o’ a  papist,  whilk  i.- 
no  muckle  to  be  doiibte*!,  yet  the  reck  o’gude  Vir- 
giny  tobacco  is  free  to  ilka  sect  in  this  modern  Ba 
bel  o’  London:  for  yere  strait-warped  Puritan  taks 
it  in  his  meeting  house;  and  ycre  swithering  loons 
they  ca*  quakers  fuiT  it  awa’  in  their  dumb  assem¬ 
blies;  and  yere  organ-loving  F'piscopalian  fills  hi.-, 
pouch  wi’ the  best  c»’  Oronooko;  ancl  ycre  image¬ 
worshipping  tyke  o’  the  paip  does  na  scorn  to  tiuk 
his  pipe  reek  like  a  killogie.  For  my  ain  part,  I 
sae  love  to  moralize  the  Indian  weed  ower  a  tank¬ 
ard  o’  my  ain  October,  that  the  gude  wife  aye  thinks 
I’m  foil,  when  I’ve  emptied  only  a  short  English 
quart  stoup  or  twa.” — “  And  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
the  good  wife’s  very  much  in  the  right,  Master 
Saunders,  he,  he,  ha — hoh!”  said  a  pompoiis,  rough 
voice,  behind  the  reflecting  tobacconist.  Now  this 
voice  belonged  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  wor¬ 
shipful  Master  Democritus  Overcrow,  the  beadle  of 
St.  Magnus’ church,  London  bridge.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  ancient  parish  officer;  overbearing 
(like  in  his  wisdom  and  his  wit;  in  all  matters  and 
in  all  companies  he  was  desirous  of  being  the  pri'ne 
mover,  principal  agent,  and  centre  of  gravity,  If 
the  ilebato  were  serious,  he  sp.ikc  long  and  loudly ; 
if  the  conversation  were  jocnlar,  he  was  still  long 
and  still  loud,  garnishing  his  discourse  with  sly  w  it¬ 
ticisms  and  dull  jokes  of  his  own,  to  which  he  was 
particularly  addicted,  when  he  relaxed  his  conceit 
ed  features  to  a  laugh.  Lest  his  hearers,  however, 
should  presume  upon  this  freedom,  he  would  b.'idlc 
up  his  mouth  with  tint  full  and  pursy  titter,  wliich 
usually  characterises  your  wealthy  and  important 
busy-body. 

“  It’s  very  like,  Master  Saunders,”  said  this  worthy 
pillar  of  St.  Magnus,  “  that  the  good  wife,  as  you 
call  her,  is  quite  right  about  your  moralizing  with 


a  pipe  and  tankard ;  sIhi's  afraid  you  would  be  too 
moral — righteous  overmuch,  you  know,  he,  he,  hah 
— hoh! — What’s  ycre  wuli?”  answered  Saunders, 
putting  on  his  most  stupid  l.u<k,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  collect  his  thoughts;  “  twa  gun  o’ mild  piul 
ding,  did  ye  say?  What’s  yere  wull?” — “  IVool, 
man !”  replied  Overcrow,  “  tlmu  art  truly  wool-f'ath 
ering;  he,  he,  hah — hu!’’  I  was  sayii.g  tli.'.t  your 
good  wife — why  d’ye  call  her  sol  we've  no  good 
wives  in  England!  he,  he,  hah — hoh!” — “  My  rer- 
tie,  Master  Overcrow!  and  is  it  yerself?’’  ejacula¬ 
ted  ti.e  w  ily  tobacconist,  as  if  he  had  then  for  the 
first  time  discovered  his  visitor;  "come  awa’.man, 
come  awn’  wi’  ye  intil  the  parlour,  I  h  gotten  a 
thing  to  tell  ye  of  that’s  o’  muckle  coniern  till  the 
parish:  come  awa’,  come  awa’.”  A«  they  entered, 
Saunders  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  through  the  win¬ 
dow  of  his  sm  ill  ba(k  room,  wnich  overhung  the 
western  side  of  London  bridge,  and  looked  up  the 
Thames,  the  tents  and  fair  which  were  then  erected 
ipon  the  ice;  for  this  scene  took  place  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  of  H>83-4  “Ay,”  said  Overirow,  “that’s 

Blanket  fair,  standing  on  a  sheet  of  ice,  over  the  bed 
of  the  river:  he,  he,  ball — hoh!  Dire  frost  this,  Mas¬ 
ter  Splutter.”  “  Spleiuhaii,  wi’ yere  favor,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  tabaccunint;  “  1  aye  kenned  it  wad  be  a 
lang  and  s.ir  frost;  but  we’ll  cry  up  a  tankard, 
M  lister  Demiirock,  and  then  I’ll  tell  ye  my  story.” 

“  Du  so,  Splutter;  and  if  thine  ale  be  good.  I’ll  cry 
up  the  tankard;  he,  he,  hah — hoh!”  and  when  the 
beverage  was  produced,  and  the  two  worthies  ofSt 
Magnus  were  seated  by  a  blazing  fire,  Saunders 
Spletichan  thus  heg.in  his  legend: 

“  Ye  maun  ken,  Maider  Bedral,  that  the  laigh 
chalmers  o’  these  biggings  are  in  the  piers  o’  this 
muckle  auld  brig.” — “  Lay  chambers?"  internipted 
Overcrow,  “  what  he  they,  friend  Splutter?  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  I  should  guess  by  their  name;  he,  he,  hah — 
hoh!” — “  Na,  na,  wi’  yere  favour,  sir,  they’re  no  the 
bed-rooms,  but  the  cellars,  where  the  wee  winnocks 
lookout  upon  the  river,  and  the  bnid  flits  o’  wood, 
that  the  folks  ca’ tho  starlings.  Weel,  Maister  l)e- 
miclock.”  “  Democritus,  friend  Splutter,  you  mean 
Democritus,”  again  interrupted  overcrow.  "  Ay, 
weel,  I  am  sure  I  said  Demicrork,”  answered  the 
tobacconist;  “  and  I’m  sure  ye  might  tak  yere  ain 
tale  hame,  and  ca’  me  Spleuchan,  instead  o’  Splut¬ 
ter,  whilk  is  but  a  sorry  kind  o’ title,  ye  ken.  IIow- 
lieit,  Maister  Bedral,  in  ane  o’  thae  rooms  we  keepit 
the  ale  barrel,  and  ye’ll  find  it  a  good  browst,  wi' 
a  double  straik  o’  malt  in  it;  so  ye  see  that  when  I 
tak  tlie  solace  o’  a  pipe  of  leaf  tobacco  after  the  fish 
o’  the  day  ia  ower,  I  aye  get  me  a  ^  int  stoup  to 
moisten  it  withal,  or  it  may  be  twa;  but  it’s  a’ in 
sobriety.  Now  ye  sec  that  ane  night  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  o’  this  frof  t,  when  we’d  a  fresh  browst  in,  I 
was  fail!  fo  taste  it,  to  ken  whether  it  was  gude,  and 
sae  I  went  down  by  mysel  wi’  the  tankard  in  my 
hand,  whilei  the  moon  was  shining  through  the  win- 
nock,  and  glinted  bonnily  on  the  spiggot.  A  bitter 
cauld  night  it  was,  mair  by  token,  that  I  tasted  the 
yill  mair  than  ance,  but  ye’re  not  think  that  I  was 
fou.”  “  I  think  ye /uil.  Master  Splutter!”  exclaim 
ed  Overcrow;  “  no,  God  save  the  mark!  1  think 
you  can’t  be  full,  he,  he,  ha — hoh!” 

“  Weel,  Maister  Bedral,  when  I’d  found  that  the 
yill  was  gude,  as  I  was  coming  back  I  heard  a  sort 
o’  an  eldritch  crooning;  and  on  looking  through  the 
winnuck,  there  stood  on  ane  o’ the  starlings,  about 
a  cart’s-loiip  aff  lae,  a  fearsome-looking  chiel  o’  a 
mighty  age,  wi’  a  beard  as  lang  as  an  ellwand,  and 
wrapped  in  his  white  dead-claithes,  swithering  and 
quaking  in  the  cauld  moonlight!  It  was  nae  time 
then  to  be  thinking  o’  the  yill,  for  I  kenned  I’d  seen 
either  thedeil  or  Jaik  Frost;  but  though  I  tried  to 
cast  up  a  bit  prayer  or  spell,  !  gied  ane  lusty  scritcli 
and  cowpit  down  on  the  ground,  owerturning  tho 
barrel  as  I  fell,  and  so  lay  in  a  dwain  till  the  gude 
wife  and  her  quean  cam  down  to  lift  me.  VV’eel, 
sir,  yc  wadna  thi,.k  it,  but  as  they  found  me  lying 
wi’  the  empty  pint  stoup  and  the  yill  rinning  aboot 
the  floor,  Drunken  'i’yke  was  the  best  word  in  their 
wame;  for  the  bogle  liad  vanished,  and  they  wadna 
believe  that  I’d  been  fleyed  by  ony  ghaist  at  a,’  and 
no  ane  has  seen  it  since.’’  “  No,  I  dare  say  not,”  re¬ 
plied  Overcrow,  “  and  they  thoiig!)t  belike  that  you 
(hould  have  been  /foyed  by  a  constable  at  the  bridge 
watch-house — he,  he,  hah — ho!”  “  My  rertie,” 
••jacul  ited  the  tobacconist,  “  and  wasna  sicean  a 
terrific  revelation  enugh,  without  the  mocking  o* 
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txva  jauds,  like  Job’s  wife  and  the  die),  baith  claw- 
iiiftoii  me  at  ance?”  “  Why, truly,  neighbor  Splut¬ 
ter,”  said  the  beadle,  ”  these  are  nut  sights  t'ur  an 
orderly  parish  like  ours,  which  is  guverned  by  offi¬ 
cers  uf  win  h  gravity.  And  now  we’re  upon  it,  there’* 
another  iniquity  which  it  behoves  us  of  the  legality 
to  inquire  into;  for  on  the  Bankside  there  dwells  a 
fellow  who  calls  himself  Sam’s  in  a  Skelter,  or  some 
such  uii;;odly  name,  and,”  he  continued,  shaking 
his  head,  ”  there  be  plotters  abroid,  you  know.” — 
;*  Vera  true.  Master  Hcdral,  vera  true,”  rejoined 
.Spleuchan;  ”  and  to  speak  my  mind  o’  him,  1  think 
he's  iiae  better  than  a  wizard  or  an  evil  spirit,  for 
he  doesna  smoke;  for  wi’  smoke,  ye  ken,  llajihaei 
drave  awa’  the  evil  spirits  frae  the  daughter  o’  Ra- 
g'lel,  whilk  ye  miy  read  in  Tobit  the  eighth  and  s.-- 
cond.”  “  No,  no,  no.  Splutter,  it’s  no  such  thing,  1 
tell  you,”  said  the  beadle;  but  we  of  the  legality, 
the  plurables  ofthc  parish,  think  that  he’s  a  spy,  or 
some  part  of  the  late  plots:  let  him  have  a  care  tho’, 
let  him  hive  a  care;  for  there’s  a  springe  laid  for 
him  tli.at  he'll  hardly  ’scape,  an  he  were  in  truth  an 
evil  spirit.  Let  it  go  no  father,  honest  friend;  but 
as  it’s  known  that  he’s  somewhere  upon  the  ice  ev¬ 
ery  night,  he’ll  be  watched  for, and  made  to  give  a 
better  account  of  himself  than  by  saying  Sam's  in  a 
Skelter,  I  warrant  you.” 

The  celebrated  frost  which  overspread  the  Thames 
at  the  time  that  this  consideration  took  place,  was 
one  of  the  longest  and  severest  in  the  history  of 
London,  From  the  beginning  of  December,  1683, 
until  the  5th  of  tho  February  following, the  rivet 
was  so  completely  frozen  from  London  bridge  to 
Westmiiuler,  that  another  city  was  erected  on  the 
ice,  and  furnished  with  all  the  commodities,  car¬ 
riages,  festivities  and  entertainments  which  were  to 
be  found  upon  its  banks.  This  Ilritish  carnival  wa* 
known  by  the  namo  of  “  Blanket  fair,”  and  its 
principal  scene  of  merriment  was  nearly  opposite  the 
Teinple-stairi.  A  double  line  of  small  square  tents, 
stretching  from  the  water-gate  of  that  building  al 
most  straight  across  the  river,  was  called  Temple- 
street;  and  another,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Surrey  shore,  was  named  Thames-itreet;  both 
of  which  were  decorated  with  gay  signs,  garlanvN, 
and  taverns*  bushes,  intimating  that  food,  wine,  fire, 
and  amusements  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  found  with¬ 
in.  In  that  part  of  the  river  which  was  not  occupied 
by  tents,  the  ice  generally  lay  in  large  irregular 
masses,  with  occasional  fracturesshowing  the  water 
below,  having  a  beard  placed  over  them,  and  a  wa¬ 
terman  standing  on  each  side  to  collect  the  toll  from 
such  as  passed  across  it.  In  several  places,  howev¬ 
er,  a  space  had  been  cleared  for  a  bear-bait  or  bull- 
running,  or  the  erection  of  printing  preucs,  which, 
Evelyn  observes,  were  said  to  gain  .£5  a  day  for  the 
printing  of  names  only.  There  were  also  gaming- 
ttbles,  public  tires,  whirlicotes,  and  that  important 
feature  of  all  great  frosts  on  the  Thames,  the  roast¬ 
ing  of  .in  entire  ox  over  an  iron  pan  which  stood  up¬ 
on  the  ice.  Around  e  ich  of  these  exhibitions  was 
collected  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  vulgar  of  the 
days  of  king  Charles  the  Second ;  tome  bein>'  in  at 
tendance  from  a  natural  love  of  brutal  pistimes; 
others  from  the  frost  affording  a  plausible  excuse  for 
tlicir  very  great  inclination  to  idleness;  others  from 
the  hope  ofiinding  an  easy  prey  for  their  knavery  to 
play  upon;  thers  from  their  attachment  to  stray 
purses;  and  all  from  an  innate  propensity  to  mis¬ 
chief.  Beyond  this  part  of  the  fair,  and  nearer  to 
the  shore,  was  a  stand  of  various  kinds  of  carriages, 
ready  to  seize  upon  visitors  at  their  first  entering 
upon  the  river,  some  being  shaped  like  cars,  or  the 
cabriolets  of  the  present  day,  and  others  cansisting 
of  the  ordinary  heavy  hackney  coaches  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuiy. 

[Concluded  in  our  next.] 
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THE  SIESTA  AT  MENIXIZA. 

The  people  are  extremely  indolent.  A  little  af¬ 
ter  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  shopkeepers 
make  preparations  for  the  siesta ;  they  begin  to  yawn 
a  little,  and  ilowlv  to  put  back  the  irticles  which 
they  hive  during  the  morning  displayed  on  their  ta¬ 
bles.  About  a  quarter  before  twelve  they  shut  up 
their  shops,  the  window  shutters  throughout  the 
town  are  closed,  or  nearly  fu,  and  no  individual  is 


to  be  seen  until  five,  and  sometimes  until  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

During  this  time  I  used  generally  to  walk  about 
ilie  town  to  ni.ike  a  few  observation'^.  It  w<tb  really 
Miigular  to  s’and  at  t'ne  corner  of  the  right-angled 
streets,  and  in  every  direction  to  find  such  perfect 
solitude  in  the  middle  of  the  capit.il  of  a  province. 
The  noise  occasioned  by  walking  was  like  the  echo 
vliich  is  heard  in  p.iring  by  ourself  up  the  long  ai>lk 
>f  a  church  or  cathedr.il,  and  the  scene  ruKcinblcd 
the  deserted  streets  of  Pompeii. 

In  passing  some  of  the  huuses,  I  often  heard  tht 
people  snoring,  and  when  the  siesta  was  over,  I 
often  much  amused  at  seeing  the  people  awaken,  f<>r 
there  is  inhiiitely  more  truth  and  pleasure  in  tb^ 
looking  behind  the  scene  of  private  life,  than  ir.. 
making  formal  obtcrvalions  on  nun  when  dressed 
and  prep.ared  for  public  perfomance.  T'.c  people 
generally  lie  on  the  ground  ur  dwor  of  the  room, and 
the  gronpe  is  often  amusing. 

I  aawone  day  an  old  man  (who  was  one  of  the 
principal  people  in  the  town)  fast  asleep  and  happy. 
The  old  woman  In*  wife  was  sitting  up  in  easy  di¬ 
shabille  scratching  herself,  while  her  daughter,  who 
was  a  very  pretty  looking  girl  of  about  siventuen, 
was  also  awake,  but  was  lying  on  her  side,  kissing  a 
cat. 

In  the  evening  the  scene  begins  to  revive.  The 
shops  are  opened;  a  number  of  loads  of  grass  are 
seen  walking  about  the  streets,  for  the  horse  that 
carries  tliem  is  completely  hid.  Behind  the  load  . 
boy  star.ds  on  the  extremity  of  the  back;  and  to 
mount  and  dismount  he  climbs  up  the  animal's  tail. 

few  Gaui  hot  are  riding  about,  selling  fruit;  and  a 
horseback  is  occasionally  seen,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  singing  a  psalm  in  a  melancholly 
tone. 

’  Traits  of  on  Earthquake.  As  I  rode  along  the 
streets,  I  thought  they  looked  very  mean  and  dirty 
Most  of  the  houses  had  been  cracked  by  e  irthquakes ; 
the  spires,  crosses  and  weathercocks  upon  the  top-* 
of  churches  and  convents,  were  tottering  and  nut  o* 
the  perpendicular;  and  the  very  names  of  the  streets, 
and  the  stories'  Auqi  se  vende,’  &c.  which  are  over 
all  the  shops,  were  written  as  crooked  and  as  irregu 
Ur  as  if  they  had  been  written  during  and  earth¬ 
quake.  They  were  generally  begun  with  large  let 
ters,  but  the  man  had  apparently  got  so  eager  about 
the  subject,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  coiirlude 
in  characters  so  small  that  one  ooiild  hardly  read 
them,  and  in  some  places  the  author  had  thoughtle.ss- 
ly  arrived  to  the  end  of  his  board  before  he  had  come 
»o  the  end  of  his  story.  [Head’s  Rough  .Notes. 


LADIES’  ALBUM.S. 

The  Album  is  a  very  pretty  book ;  it  catches  many 
hne  scraps  of  writing.  The  loving  swain  will  some¬ 
times  seleit  this  mode  to  discover  his  affection;  but 
you  may  go  further,  and  detect  the  character  of  al 
men  who  write  in  it;  for  writing  is  but  talking  will, 
pen  and  ink,  and  talking  is  the  expression  cf  one’s 
ideas.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  an  index  to  the 
character  of  those  who  write  for  a  lady’s  album. 

If  the  author  be  of  a  phlegmatic,  thinking  turn  of 
mind,  admiring  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature 
more  than  those  of  art,  his  piece  will  partake  of 
utility,  if  of  a  refined  sensibility  and  good  educa¬ 
tion,  his  sentiments  will  combine  rhetorical  ele¬ 
gance,  a  delicate  compliment,  and  an  hint  of  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement;  if  wanting  refinement  and  a 
delicate  sensibility,  but  would  wish  to  appear  to 
possess  both,  his  piece  will  be  bombast,  and  exprci 
so  grossly  his/nce  of  learning  and  beauty,  as  to  show 
his  character  and  want  of  each;  it  a  lady's  man,  his 
piece  will  be  inaccurate  in  graminar,  show  a  di>^- 
pUy  in  great  and  pretty  words,  without  ideas,  an<l 
all  confusion;  if  a  plain  honest  man,  without  affect 
ation  or  any  eccentricities,  or  strong  points  of  cha¬ 
racter,  lii^i  piece  will  be  cliaracterized  with  gooil 
sense,  be  short  and  comprehensive.  The  Album 
a  valuable  part  of  a  ladv’s  paraphernalia;  it  serves 
to  relieve  an  hour’s  ennui,  and  exposes  the  character 
of  these  who  write  in  it,  which  to  tliem  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  kind  of  information;  and  it 
affords  the  best  and  most  delicate  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  any  favorite  they  may  wish, 
without  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  too  mud 
curiosity  or  fondness.  It  is  cor.siderod  a  compliment 
by  the  gentlemen  to  b"  asked  to  write  in  an  alb-om 
It  argues  a  favorable  opinion,  and  a  desire  to  become 


more  acqu.ititcl.  I  would  adviso  all  young  and 
untnarried  ladies  to  posiiess  -an  Album.  [Parthenon 

ArniCA.  King'!  <m  of  Bornmi.  When  a  man 
refuses  to  pay  hi.s  detm,  and  hat  the  means,  on  a  cre¬ 
ditor  p'uhiug  his  eJauos,  tli  •  Cadi  takes  possession 
of  the  debtor’s  propeit , ,  p  lys  the  deman.l,  and  tak  js 
a  handsome  per  centage  for  t.'ouble.  It  is  neics- 
sary,  however,  that  the  de!  tor  -ii-iuld  give  his  con- 
■>ert;  b.it  this  is  not  long  is  r  iil  t  to.  as  he  is  pinioned 
and  l.ti.’i  on  hi«  hack  until  it  isei  i  u;  for  all  wliith 
trouble  and  rcstivencs.s  he  p.y-i  i  an  s  .mdy  to  .he 
cadi:  and  they  seldom  find  that  a  o  an  gets  ini  >  a 
s  rape  of  this  kind  tw  e.  ()  i  the  tii  r  band,  s  i  <'ild 
.1  man  be  in  debt,a:i.4  unable  lo  p  i",  o,i  churl .  pro- 
.ving  his  poverty,  he  is  at  li'ierty.  lii-  judg" 
says,  ‘  God  sen<l  you  the  mean*;’ — the  bv«tiiiders 
say,  *  Amen:’  and  tlie  insolvcui  his  foil  lib**r!.'  t) 
trade  where  he  plcas.*s.  B  i',  if,  at  any  ether  lime, 
hiB  creditors'  .itch  him  with  even  two  tuhrs  «jii.  or  a 
redcap,  or.  taking  him  before  the  c;idi,allMiper’hjo  a 
habiliments  are  stripped  otf,  and  give.u  tow..riIs  p.iv- 
ment  of  his  debts. 

The  money  of  Bornou  is  the  manufaiturc  <  f  -.he  ' 
country.  Strips  of  c  Iton,  about  three  iii<  h  s  .i  .  le, 
and  a  yard  in  length,  are  called  gunbnk,  aii  I  tlirc-, 
four  and  five  of  these,  according  to  their  trxi  ir..,  ■;.> 
to  a  rotalla;  ten  rotallasare  now  eq 'al  to  a  !  H  r. 
Of  the  climate,  it  may  be  reckoned  qui’e  «h‘  ;It  y 
i8  any  other  country  of  the  torri  i  zuic.an  !  h  r  p  -c- 
ferable  to  m.  ny.  [Denham  s  Travels. 


Instinct  .v.np  Keaso.n.  The  following  fict 
goes  fy  toward*  proving  that  instimt  ditfers  cbi«  'y 
in  degree  from  reason: — "  A  f‘w  ye.irs siiice,a  pair 
of  sparrows,  which  had  b'lilt  in  the  thatch  roof  of  a 
house  at  Poole,  were  ebserved  to  i  ontinue  their  reg¬ 
ular  visits  to  the  nest  long  after  the  time  when  the 
young  birds  take  fliglit.  This  unusual  circumstance 
continued  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  winter,  a 
gentlern  m,  who  had  all  along  observed  them,  de 
termiiied  on  investigating  its  cause.  He,  therefore, 
mounted  .i  laihler.and  found  ene  of  the  young  ones 
detained  a  prisoner,  by  means  of  » 'piece  of  string 
or  worsted,  which  forme<l  p  irtofthe  nest,  having 
become  accident.iMy  twisted  roun.i  it*  leg.  Being 
thus  incapicite'l  from  procuring  its  ownsus  en.  nee, 
it  had  been  fed  by  the  continued  exerti  ms  of  its  pa¬ 
rents.”  [Zoologicaljoumal. 


JOAN  O:'  ARC, 

CO.M.MONLT  C.ALLED  THE  -MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

This  damsel  dealt  in  divination,  in  the  re'gn  of 
Charles  V'll.  of  France,  during  the  siege  of  Or’eins 
by  Henry  VI.  of  England.  Success  certainly  had 
attended  the  arms  of  several  successive  rn'inan-hs  of 
Albioa  for  a  long  scries  of  years.  As  certain  i*  it, 
that  affiirs  took  quite  a  d  ffe/ent  turn  on  f'e  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  maiden,  who^-heing  introiluced  to 
'’harles,  declared  that  she  had 'been  f  vored  with  a 
supernatural  revelation  in  a  vision,  of  his  re-toration 
by  her  means.  ‘‘  I  am  the  Virgin,”  said  Joan,  ”  de- 
•  rt-ed  by  heaven  to  replace  the  crown  upon  thy  head 
after  relieving  Orleans.” 

Although  the  king  paid  but  little  regard  to  a  tale 
of  this  sort,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  person  who  in¬ 
troduced  her,  he  gave  her  a  troop  of  an  1  u  d  d 
men;  on  which  the  heroine,  in  the  habiliments  f 
the  other  sex,  vallia:itly  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
city,  supplied  the  besieged  with  food,  inspired  thtm 
with  a  spirit  of  courage  unknown  before  to  French¬ 
men.  At  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  deje.  tion  pre¬ 
vailed  amidst  the  English,  who  imbibed  a  noiiun 
that  the  maid  was  actually  sent  to  war  against  them 
by  the  Alinighty. 

She  a  second  time  relieved  the  plare  with  plenty 
)f  fresh  provision*,  and  the  enemy  beheld  her  at  the 
head  of  1,500  men  eager  for  victory  The  virgin, 
in  person,  entere'l  the  strongest  forts  fighting  mira¬ 
culously,  and  encouraging  the  men  to  follow  her 
example.  In  three  day*  the  English  lo<t  800  men, 
.vhilst  the  French  lost  only  100.  This-  victories 
vere  irowned  with  the  desired  success.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  so  dispirited  on  the  supposition  of  an  agen¬ 
cy  above  nature, being  employed  agiiinst  them, that 
they  abandoned  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  Charles 

as'  crowned  at  Rheinis,and  all  the  country  yielded 
.0  him. 

This  young  woman  afterwards  was  burnt  en  » 
charge  of  witchcraft 


i 
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ALBANY.  SATl'RDAY.  DKCKiMBKR  16.  l«2b. 

Great  Britai.n  ani>  the  U.mted  States. 
A  king’s  raesseiiKer,  ami  Mr.  John  A.  Kin|i;,  latf 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
both  bearers  of  despatches  for  government,  arrived 
in  the  packet  ship  William  Thotnp.son,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  last,  and  proceeded  direct  for  Washing¬ 
ton.  "  The  last  king’s  messenger,  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  that  wns  sent  to  this  country, 
previous  to  the  one  now  arrived,  was  the  bearer  ot 
the  welcome  intelligence  of  Peace.  Conjecture  is 
wide  awake  to  imagine  what  important  matter  can' 
be  rn  agitation,  to  require  the  dispatch  of  a  king’s 
messenger,  to  this  country.  Some  suppose  it  relates 
to  the  taking  possession  of  Cuba;  others  to  the  West 
India  Colonies.  But  we  are  well  assured  it  is  not 
the  latter.  A  king’s  messenger,  as  he  is  called,  ne 
ver  is  despatched  but  on  some  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sion.” 


The  Dedtors’  Priso.n.  On  Monday  evening 
last,  we  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commoi 
Council  of  this  city.  Much  business  relative  to  the 
interests  of  the  city,  was  transacted.  During  the 
sitting  an  indirect  appeal  was  made  to  the  sympa 
thies  of  the  board,  in  behalf  of  the  iuinutes  of  the 
debtors’  prison.  We  were  much  p'eased  with  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  was 
stated  by  a  leading  member  of  the  board,  that  there 
is  now  in  this  city,  a  “  I’rison  Society,”  organized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  the  relief  in 
question;  but  that  the  officers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  visit  the  debtors’  department,  steadily  avoid  it, 
and  conffne  their  visits  almost  exclusively  to  the 
rooms  of  the  criminals,  w  hom  they  know  to  be  well 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  w  hile  the  debtors 
depend,  many  of  them  entirely,  upon  the  bounty  ot 
the  sheriff  and  the  goaler,  and  the  humanity  of  uur 
citizens;  who  are  far  from  making  such  heartlcs' 
professions  as  the  society  above  named.  No  mea¬ 
sures  relative  to  the  subject  were  entered  into  by  the 
board,  but  the  question  will  probably  be  resumed  at 
a  future  meeting.  This  circumstance  will  go  to  il 
lustrate  the  henetits  resulting  from  a  support  of  the 
host  of  vaunting  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  societies  with 
which  this,  as  well  as  every  other, community  is  in¬ 
fested.  They  should  be  pointed  out  by  the  slowly 
moving  finger  of  scorn,  as  objects  to  be  shunned. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  one  case, 
which  we  will  brieffy  present  to  our  readers,  as  .. 
fair  specimen  of  imprisonnunlfor  deLt.  An  ohl  man, 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  closely  allied  to 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  this  city,  wa« 
suffered  to  remain  confined  in  jail  for  several  month*, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  humanity  of  citizens 
not  related  to  him,  for  his  daily  food.  And  here 
h.e  might  have  remained,  neglected  by  the  “  Prison 
Society”  and  his  humatu  relations,  till  prison  wall* 
crumbled  beneath  the  weiglit  of  ages,  had  not  the 
generosity  and  exertions  of  strangers  enabled  him 
to  procure  a  discharge  by  means  of  the  insolvent 
law’. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  neatly 
ptinted  journal,  in  the  quarto  form,  published  at 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  in  this  slate,  by  A.  P. 
Searing  Co.  under  the  title  of  the  “  Wester.n- 
Museum,  and  Bellts-LitHres  Repository,”  and  de¬ 
voted  to  lit.rature,  science,  and  rural  economy. — 
The  Museum  is  the  only  publication  in  that  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  which  can  present  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  claims  c  la  literary  nature;  and  we  heartily  wish 


its  editor  lots  of  subscribers  and — payment  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Michigan.  Two  new  counties,  in  which  courts 
w  ill  be  organized  and  held  in  January  next,  have 
recently  been  formed  in  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
embracing  a  section  of  country  where,  scarce  three 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant.  Three 
years  more,  says  the  Michigan  Herald,  will  probably 
see  this  territory  prepi.»ed  to  become  a  state,  and 
assume  the  right  of  self-governtaent. 

Virginia.  The  state  of  Virginia  contains  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  1,065,366;  of  which  inimber,  (>03,321 
are  whites,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
onthundred  and  fifty-three  sl.vves!  and  39,889  free 
olarks;  the  b'.a..k  population  being  inferior  to  tiu 
white,  only  ldl,282.  As  the  blacks  are  accustomed 
to  toil,  and  consequently  more  robust  than  the 
w  hites,  they  may  be  safely  considered  as  possessed 
of  full  one  half  tlie  physical  strength  of  the  state. 

Greece.  In  Blackwood’s  Magazine  there  are 
now  publishing  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of 
"Greece."  Some  of  them  have  been  published  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  following  is  an  ex 
tract  from  the  first  number.  Besides  the  Uriel 
delineation  of  the  characters  of  ihe  Greek  and  Turk, 
it  contains  a  sentiment  at  the  opening,  to  which 
(says  the  Boston  Patriot)  every  son  of  liberty  will 
respond. 

The  writer  says: — We  disclaim  all  enthusiasm 
Vet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  cause  ol 
Greece,  the  cause  of  human  nature.  vVe  allow  the 
greater  part  of  the  imputations  on  the  Greek  charac 
»er — that  it  is  rash,  given  to  quarrel,  suspicious,  in- 
const.iiit,  and  careless  of  blood.  But  the  Greek  ha« 
not  had  his  trial.  He  h.is  been  for  almost  ffve  hun 
dred  years  a  broken  man.  His  place  of  birth  has 
been  only  a  larger  prison;  his  education  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  heart,  the  subterfuge,  the  sullen  treachery, 
and  the  furious  revenge  of  the  slave.  What  esti¬ 
mate  can  we  form  of  the  strength  and  stature  of  free¬ 
dom  from  this  decrepit  and  barbarous  servitude? 
Even  the  vites  of  the  cliaracter  may  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  vigour  of  its  capabilities.  The  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  best  things  is  tiie  worst.  The  fferv  cle¬ 
ment  that,  in  its  rage,  lays  waste  the  land,  is  tin 
"real  and  cxhatistless  instrument  of  comfort  and 
abundance.  But  the  question  may  be  decided  at 
once — we  know  what  the  Greeks  have  been!  It 
tt-ey  are  now  barbarians,  we  must  remember  they 
were  once  the  lights  of  the  world. 

But  the  Turk  is  a  barbarian.  All  his  vices  are 
thoroughly  and  incurably  barbarian.  He  is  habitu 
ally  tyranniral  passionate  for  plunder,  and  a  lover 
of  blood, — his  tastes  are  barbarian,  extravagant 
•plcndour,  gross  indulgence,  savage  indulgentc  of 
mind  and  body, — he  enjoys  none  of  the  resources  ol 
civilization, — he  has  no  national  literature, — hecul 
livates  no  language, — he  produces  no  picture,  no 
’^tatue,  no  music.  Greeks  are  his  linguists  and  the 
iiaviga'ors  of  his  ships, — foreigners  ilisiipline  liis 
army,  .ind  cairy  on  his  diplomacy.  He  resists  the 
civilization  of  Europe  with  utter  scorn,  and  even 
when  forced  upon  him  by  circntnstanies,  he  resists  it 
till  its  nature  is  <  lianged,  and  he  is  again  tlie  Turk 
of  Mahomet  the  Second, — he  answers  religious  eon 
victiuii  by  the  dagger.  He  sits  among  the  nation^ 
with  no  other  instinct  than  that  of  the  tiger,  to  seek 
out  his  prey,  and  having  found  it  to  gorge  and 
bleep. 

Vet  no  nation  on  earth  has'  had  such  advantages 
for  the  most  consiiinmatc  civilization.  It  has  been 
s.-ated  in  the  central  region  of  the  temperate  zone. — 
the  master  of  its  central  sea  on  all  its  borders  from 
^vrla  to  Italy  on  the  one  side,  an<l  to  Mauritania  on 
the  ether.  In  the  richest,  most  inagnilicent  and  in¬ 
spiring  realm  that  ever  was  under  the  dominion  >•{ 
man — the  land  filled  w'ith  those  splendid  remem 
nraiices  which  have  been  the  seed  of  k  nowledge  Htui 
'lighinindedness  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  its  plain^; 
aiid  m 'unUins  a  succession  of  trophies  to  the  civil 
or  military  glory  of  the  most  illustrious  spirits  of 


mankind.  Of  all  this  superb  dominion,  the  Turk 
has  been  the  lord  for  aim :>st  five  centuries.  Vet  ha 
is  a  barbarian  still,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  old 
dweller  of  the  ImaUB,even  his  hospitulity(aiid  brave¬ 
ry  are  but  tiie  virtues  of  barbarism,  and  wild,  fierce, 
and  bloody  he  will  remain,  until  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
solation,  for  which  ha  was  brought  from  his  desert*, 
shall  be  done. 

A  Group.  A  late  London  jxiper  says: — “Per¬ 
haps  there  never  was  a  more  varied  group  than  late¬ 
ly  occupied  the  outside  of  the  coach  that  runs  be¬ 
tween  Durham  and  Sunderland.  On  Thursday 
week,  when  the  vehicle  was  on  its  return  to  the  for¬ 
mer  place,  there  were  seated  on  it,  an  eccentric 
liouse-painter  and  his  wife,  a  parson,  two  thieves, 
a  constable,  a  methodist,  an  attorney,  a  musician, 
and  an  auctioneer.” 

Among  the  heaviest  verdicts  for  the  breach  of  tlie 
marriage  promise,  which  have  recently  come  to  our  | 
knowlege,  is  one  obtained  in  North-Carolina,  by  I 
•Sarah  Linden  against  John  Martin,  fur  ^3,599!! 

^[^•When  the  “  Religious  Monitor”  aims  its  non¬ 
sense  at  us  indiviJu.vny,  we  consider  it  an  object 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice;  as  wo  are  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  other  injury  can  result  from  it,  than 
such  as  is  connected  with  the  undoubted  disgrace  | 
of  being  thought  to  be  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
such  a  vehicle.  The  design  of  this  notice  is 
to  state,  what  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  do,  that 
the  assertion  in  the  Monitor  that  the  Batavia  riot 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this 
state,  is  of  a  character  just  fit  to  mate  with  the  usual 
contents  of  that  journal.  A  cause  must  indeed  be 
desperate  when  it  rests  upon  such  palpable  and  un¬ 
blushing  falsehoods  for  support;  and  nothing  but 
the  acknowledged  imbecility  of  the  editor  of  the 
publication  here  alluded  to,  can  in  the  least  palliate 
so  gross  an  aberration.  Miller  has  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  atheism;  and,  according  to  his  own 
unsolicited  statements,  has  violated  one  of  the 
the  most  solemn  obligations  under  which  a  human 
being  can  place  himself.  Under  lliese  circumstances, 
if  the  editor  of  the  Religious  Monitor  was  otherwise 
wortliy  of  attention,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  impro¬ 
per  to  inquire,  how  far  the  cause  of  Christianity  is 
benefitted  by  calling  into  its  support,  the  phrenetic 
ebullitions  of  a  withering  brain,  and  coupling  it 
with  the  humbugs  of  a  man  who  has  no  respect  for 
any  thing  which  claims  affinity  either  to  religion  or 
morality. 

LATEST  FROM  EUROPE. 

By  the  William  Thompson,  arrived  at  New-York, 
bringing  Liverpool  dales  to  the  IGtli  Nov. 

Parliament  melon  the  14th  November.  The  king’s 
speech  was  expected  on  the  21st. 

Lord  Cochrane  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  the 
frigate  at  Marseilles  with  the  money  obtained  at 
Paris.  The  Hellas,  Capt.  Gregory,  which  sailed 
•Vom  N.  V’ork  the  16th  of  O.  tober,  was  spoken  on 
the  22d,  in  lat.  40,  long.  53,  30,  by  a  vessel  from 
Honduras.  This  is  the  only  intelligence  we  liave 
received  of  the  Greek  frigate  since  she  sailed- 

The  siihject  of  tlie  Greek  bonds  yet  occupy  the 
'ttentioii  of  the  London  e»lit«>rs.  The  Courier  says, 
the  Messrs.  Riiardon  have  fully  exonerated  them- 
selvis  from  the  charges  made  against  them.  Another 
paper  says,  Mr.  Luriottis  is  to  be  htouglit  before  a 
oiirt  of  justice,  in  consequence  of  several  charges 

•  gainst  a  Mr  Bujdon,  in  his  answer  to  the  Ricar- 

1'>S. 

Meeting*,  since  those  at  London  and  Manchester, 
bare  also  been  lield  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  and 
other  plai  es,  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws; 

•  nd  at  Liverpool  the  ship  owners  had  a  meeting  to 
•dopt  measures  for  obtaining  relief  against  the  nevr 
iiavigaliou  laws. 
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Thx  Asha.xtces.  Account!  bad  been  received 
in  London  from  the  weitern  coast  of  Africa, stating 
that  a  battle  bad  been  fought  on  the  7th  Auj^ust, 
between  the  Ash^tces,  anioimtinf;  to  uieii, 

and  the  Britiili  troops  under  Lient.  Col.  Purdon.aid 
I  ed  by  the  forces  of  several  native  Kin^s.  The  Asl^n- 
tecs  were  beaten  with  the  loss  of  5t)00  men,  killed, 
w  ounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  forces  com¬ 
manded  by  Lt.  Col.  Purdon  was 800  killed  aiid20ud 
wounded.  The  Kin)' of  the  Ashantees,  brother  to 
liim  who  opposed  the  late  Sir  Charles  M’Carthy, 
was  s.iid  to  have  been  wounded.  The  battle  w.is 
fouktht  near  the  village  of  iJoodewan,  about  21  mile.' 

1  from  British  Accra. 

The  Greeks. — Tlie  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  .\lexandri.i  (Kgypt)  uated  the  2Ttli  of 
Sept.  “  The  Pacha  has  just  desp. itched  ships, 
pirt  transports,  part  men  of  war,  on  a  third  expedi 
tion  to  the  Morea.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 

I  Orlando,  one  of  the  Greek  deputies,  tu  a  member  ot 
I  parliament  in  London,  dated  .Slarse.illes,  Oct.  31 ; 

“  The  news  from  Greece  is,  in  every  resfiect,  of 
a  more  favorable  nature  tli.in  heretofore,  l.etters, 
which  1  received  yesterd.iy,  bearing  date  29th  Sept. 

I  state  that  the  Turkish  fleet  were  at  .Mytilene;  lli.it 
of  the  Greeks  at  Samos,  which  place  the  forraei 
I  have  attempted  to  po.ssess  theinselve.s  of,  but  have 
been  successfully  repulsed.” 


SAI.:V!LA.aUITI>L 


I  From  the  Lockport  Ohtervalory.] 

The  “Matron  Ladies”  of  VVlieatUnd,  Monroe 
county,  have  held  a  meeting  to  take  the  Morgan  af 
fair  into  consider.ation.  The  meeting  w.as  addressed 
by  one  of  the  number,  and  many  resulutions  adopt¬ 
ed;  from  which,  wc  select  the  following: — 

“  Resolved,  That  every  mother  should  duly  con¬ 
sider  the  degrading  dis idvantages,  and  unmerited 
contempt  to  which  they  consign  their  daughters  by 
their  union  with  Kreem  isons — men  arrogating  to 
themselves  light  and  knowledge  with  which  our  sex 
may  not  be  entrusted’.^" 

This  is  tlie“  nnkiridest  cut  of  all.”  The  masons 
on  reading  the  above,  may  well  exclaim  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Cicsar:  “  Thou  too,  HrutusH"  They  were 
prepared  for  every  thing  else,  but  a  frown  from 
“  heaven’s  last  best  gift  to  man.”  Those  of  the  craft 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  at  to  delay  the  con 
summation  of  their  hopes,  to  this  new  era  in  mason-- 
ry,  are  disfranchised  tu  a  man — made  aliens'in  the 
commonwealth  of  matrimony,  by  the  solemn  deci¬ 
sion  the  of  “  Matron  Ijadies”  af  the  town  of  Wheat- 
land'  “  The  world  is  dark  before  them,”  as  tlie  po¬ 
et  would  sny.  The  very  idea  it  associated  with  a 
train  of  evils  as  long  as  a  modern  Congressional 
speech.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  how¬ 
ever,  and  here  she  interposes  a  remedy.  “  Love 
laughs  at  locksmiths,” — tliat’s  a  settled  point;  and 
if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  he  will  likewise 
bestow  a  smile  of  triumph  on  this  paper  bulletin  o( 
tiie  “  matron  ladies,”  as  he  snaps  his  fingers  and  slips 
through  their  web, singing 

“  I  will  l.-iiijch  at  my  granny — ()  dear,  I'm  so  pleased.” 

The  matron  ladies  could  not  have  taken  this  into 
consideration — or,  if  they  did,  they  have  gone  so 
l  ir  into  the  vale  of  years,  a«  to  be  incapable  of  real¬ 
izing  Its  force.  Your  unmarried  masons  should  brush 
up— 

*'  lie  at  chargei  for  a  looking-glass; 

And  entertain  a  score  of  tailors, 

'I'o  study  fashions,  and  ad.orn  the  body; — 
put  in  requisition  all  of  Cupid’s  artillery,  from  tiie 
"bewitching  smile”  down  to  the  softest  word  in 
love’s  vocabulary — settle  the  question  first  with  the 
i'b|ert  of  their  atfections — then,  as  in  duty  bound, 
S'llunit  it  with  due  respect  to  the  eouncil  of  revision 
—the  “  Matron  Ladies;”  if  they  approbate  it,  all’s 
Well;  if  not,  why,  trip  oiT  to  Gretna  (ireen,  and  ac¬ 
complish  by  stratagem  wliat  other  measures  have 
fiiled  to  effect.  This  course  must  be  resorted  to  un¬ 
til,  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  friendship  is  ratified 
with  the  “  matron  ladies”  a  “  consummation  devout¬ 
ly  to  be  hoped  for.” 

Divorces.  The  liuarterly  Review  is  dreadfully 
*,)ctulent  abaiit  ev-ry  thing  connected  with  the  rela- 
ive  excellence  of  Knglanrl  and  Franci-.  In  order 
'>  prove  the  supremacy  of  PInglish  over  French  mo¬ 


rals,  it  refers  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  di¬ 
vorces  in  the  two  countries.  In  England  there  are 
between  two  and  three  a  year;  in  France  between 
Ciiirty  and  forty.  Now  to  found  an  argument  ut> 
auch  data  is  tlie  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world. 
Uivori  esin  England  are  almost  impracticable.  None 
but  the  wealthiest  can  obtain  them.  A  divorce  cost 
from  JtildOO  sterling  up  to  i^lU,000!  In  France  it 
costs  about  JU-30.  There  must  be,  in  England,  two 
complete  trials,  two  |>arlidineDtary  processes,  law- 
,  er’s  fees,  &c.  isic.  without  end,  before  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  dithciilty  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
renders  it  an  unsafe  datum  for  a  moral  interference 
By  tlio  same  sort  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  argued, 
that  there  is  greater  immorality  in  Khode-Island 
than  in  all  Europe.  In  that  little  state  there  are 
more  dir  urces  in  one  year  than  in  Hussi  1,  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  taken  together,  and  yet  there 
!S  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  district  more  re 
narkable  for  its  simplicity  and  morality  than  Rhode 
Lland.  VV’ben  people  argue  without  considering 
circumstances,  they  are  sure  to  le  absurd. 

[Knquirer. 


Profitable  Travels.  A  Yankee  w’ho  had 
settled  in  Veimoni,  by  idleness,  dissipation,  ot  swap 
o.'ng  horses,  had  got  rid  of  his  worldly  sub.slaiue,an 
!i  ving  a  wife  and  seven  children  to  support,  took  ii 
into  his  head  to  einigrat  to  the  Western  country, 
and  started  off  with  his  whole  family  eii  foot,  carry 
iiig  his  moveables  in  a  hand  barrow.  He  soon  foiiiui 
that  bis  situation  excited  great  sympathy,  cUatily  wa- 
every  where  bestowed,  and  he  kept  on  till  he  reach¬ 
ed  New-Orleans,  by  which  time  he  had  collected 
between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars.  Here  he 
took  passage  with  liis  family  for  New-V'ork  w’here 
he  obtained  another  wheelbarrow,  and  is  now  going 
over  the  ground  a  second  time  in  the  same  w’ay,  find¬ 
ing  this  a  more  profitable  business  than  mowing 
hushes  and  digging  potatoes  on  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains. 


Great  Forti'ne.  The  wile  of  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Thelusson,  of  Worcestershire,  England,  in  Septera- 
'»er  gave  birth  to  a  son.  This  event  is  of  gre.at  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  decides  the  fate  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  fortunes  that  ever  existed.  It  appears  that  Pierre 
Isaac  Thelusson,  a  native  of  Genev.i,  established 
himself  in  London,  where  he  made  an  immense  for¬ 
tune,  and  died  at  Rastow  in  the  country  of  Kent,  on 
21st  of  July, 1797, leaving  three  sons  and  throe  daugh¬ 
ters.  By  his  will  he  gave  his  wife  and  children 
100,000/.  sterling,  but  liis  immense  real  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  amoiiu- 
ting  at  that  time  to  500,000/.  sterling,  lie  left  to  the 
charge  of  Trustees,  who  were  ordered  to  let  it  ac¬ 
cumulate  until  the  decease  of  his  children  and  grand 
children,  when  it  was  calculated  that  the  principal 
and  interest  would  amount  to  on«  hundred  and  forty 
millions  sterling,  at  wliich  time,  if  there  was  no  male 
descendants,  this  immense  fortune  was  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Cr  iwn.  The  Will  was  violently 
contested  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  but  was  ful¬ 
ly  maintained  by  a  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  at  his  instigation,  however,  a  law  was  passed, 
which  forbid  in  future  such  an  accumulation  of  a 
private  fortune  in  England. 


“  Roger,  where  was  I!"  At  Kenwyn,  during  di¬ 
vine  service,  two  dogs,  one  cf  which  was  the  pir- 
son's,  were  fighting  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
The  parson,  who  was  then  reading  the  second  les 
son,  rushed  out  of  his  pew,  ami  doubtful  where  he 
had  left  off,  asked  the  clerk,  “  Roger,  where  was  I T” 
“  Why  down  parting  the  dogs,  master,  to  he  rure,’ 
replied  Roger,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the 
congregation. 

CocsxT  Reasons.  The  venerable /osepA  Clark, 
who  had  been  t.>  years  Treasurer  of  Rhode  Island, 
was.  at  the  age  of  about  seventy,  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  (Joverhor.  On  being  informed  by  a 
committee  of  the  fact,  he  gave  them  the  lollowin 
answer; — “  As  I  have  enjoyed  a  good  character 
among  my  fellow  citizens  all  my  life,  as  is  proved 
by  their  choosing  me  their  treasurer,  more  than  forty 
years,  /  have  no  notion  of  losing  it  itow,  in  my  old  age, 
by  being  set  up  for  Governor. 

A  celebrated  lawyer  of  Boston,  once  concluded 
an  elegant  harrangiie  to  the  jury  against  the  Priso¬ 


ner,  with — “  He  bared  his  arm,  gentlemen,  he  bared 
his  arm  to  heaven,  and — stole  the  sugar. 

A  Provincial  newspaper,  giving  an  acccount  of  a 
violent  hurri>  aiie,  says,  that  it  shattered  mountains, 
'ore  up  oaks  by  the  roots,  and  carried  them  through 
the  air  to  a  great  distance,  dismantling  churches, 
laid  villages  waste,  and  overturned  a  haystack!!  Pro- 
liigious. 

Mr.  Fell,  a  Leicester  magistrate,  was  knocked  off 
the  bench  last  week,  by  a  publican’s  wife, for  refu¬ 
sing  to  license  her  husband.  This  is  a  most  unlicen¬ 
sed  action. 


Dizm. 

On  the  30th  September,  at  IVan,  near  Knitnn,  England,  .Mr. 
foH.s  Ho  cHDvi  \.s,  aged  70  years,  better  knutso  by  the  name  ul 
Dover  He  was  a  very  eccentric  characirr,  and  purchased  the 
codin  in  which  the  bi^y  of  i.ongwnrth,  wh.i  wmt  rteented  at 
laincaster  for  murder  and  niblierv  upwards  of  thirty  rears  ago, 
was  c  iiveyed  Iroiu  that  town  to  flnlton,  prior  In  its  being  hun- 
in  ch.ons  at  the  latter  place-  This  precious  relic  has  served 
ilie  ueceased  for  his  buttery,  and,  adds  our  informant,  “  he  tnia 
actU'iUy  burinl  in  it.  ”  [BJockbum  Mail. 

THz:  CASKzrr, 

Or,  Flowers  0  L.terature,  H  it  and  Sentiment 

to 

(  li.cc  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott, 

I  liuadrlphia,  I>ec-  g-  fti^S. 

THE  CA8KE  or  Flowers  of  Literature,  Id 
■tuii  .S'-nltmenl,  u  lucii  has  bad  an  uiipreceoeolcd  locrtase  of  pa- 
irons  during  the  li'.i  six  months,  will,  alter  the  present  sol.  is 
tinished,  crnlain,  each  nuinltcr,  40  octavn  pages,  printed  well, 
on  small  handsome  type,  upon  the  finest  paper,  stitched  and 
covered,  and  furni.shed  at  the  low  price  of  Two  Dollars  and 
fifty  cents  |>rr  annum-  The  Casket  is  a  collection  from  the  choi¬ 
cest  pieces  ol  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  made  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  dilference  which  should  exist  in  the  materials  of  a 
weekly  paper,  and  those  of  a  monthly  publication,  the  former 
of  course,  enriched  with  essays,  poetry,  anecdotes,  and  those 
set  off  by  a  recital  of  the  occurrences  of  the  week.  The  latter 
ran  receive  little  value  from  a  mere  detail  of  events,  iiianv  of 
which  would  cease  to  be  interesting  before  they  were  record¬ 
ed. 

The  vast  quantity  of  matter  crowded,  by  tm.xll  type,  ond 
careful  arrangement  into  the  columns  of  avery  number  of  the 
^aturday  Evening  Post,  will  in  the  course  of  a  month,  furnish 
(he  0101.1  ample  materuN  Irom  which  to  form  an  interesting  pe¬ 
riodical  woik  such  as  the  Casket  has  been  considered  by  its 
parti.-«l  friends,  and  such  as  we  inteinl,  it  shall  be-  Nntwith- 
standinrthe  lad,  that  the  Casket  is  but  a  collection  Irom  the 
C'lliiiniis  of  the  Satnrday  Evening  Post;  we  confidently  predict 
ind  indeed  we  re  sanctioned  in  the  experience  we  already 
have,  that  its  most  numerous  patrons  will  be  found  among  the 
subscribers  to  our  weekly  paper — .K  large  number  of  tkose  who 
take  the  '*  Post”  depend  u|imi  that  paper  for  the  news  of  the 
week — it  is  therefore  read  with  asidity  by  almost  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  w  here  it  is  received,  and  this  general  use  fre- 
pientlT  lajiires  its  appearance  an  much  as  almost  to  render  it 
unfit  for  the  file,  and  for  binding.  The  nunitivs  too,  by  this 
general  use,  are  not  unfrequently  lost,  nintilated  or  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  file  thus  brnken — The  Casket  is  caicniated  to 
prevent  this  incoavenience,  and  to  furnish,  at  a  very  cheap 
price,  all  the  useful  matter  lor  which  the  weekly  paper  wonlci 
ho  desirable  when  bound — In  thus  git  ing  a  permanent  form 
and  select  associati-m  to  the  choice  pieces  of  our  weekly  eon- 
(ribuiors,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  tkat  new  and  successful 
iduerments  will  be  held  out  for  the  exercise  of  superior  talent, 
and  unusual  care  in  our  liler.iry  department. — In  additiini  to  the 
recommendation  of  neatness  intlir  general  appearance — and  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  typographical  rxcculion,  it  is  oar  in¬ 
tention  to  embellish  each  number  of  the  ••  Casket”  svitli  thi  ee 
hrndsnme  engniTings  from  the  hands  of  some  of  the  moat  dis 
tiiisuislied  artists  of  the  country. 

With  these  c'aims  tn  patronage,  the  ”  Casket”  will,  as  has 
been  prerinnslv  inentiooed,  be  afforded  tn  those  who  subscribe 
for  that  pa(>er  exclusively,  at  the  low  price  of  per  yrar,  a 

subscription  Which  it  is  con5Jrnlly  beiirred,  is  much  lower 
than  that  for  any  other  publication  of  a  similar  character  in  this 
cuuntrv — hut  tii  the  subscribers  of  Thr  >aturJay  Even.ng  Post 
*•  The  t'asket”  will  be  furnished  for  g2  IHi. 

The  .laniiarv-  No.  for  l'i27,  will  be  embellished  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  l.ite  vcnenble  .hhu  AJiims.  formerly  President  of 
ihc  f'.  Slates,  one  of  Enngarre’s  tte«t  engrx'  mgs ;  also,  a  correct 
and  beautiful  liew  of  F  nr  Mount  K'u/er  I  I'o  is  in  thevlcmi- 
IT  sif  Philadelphia;  besides,  the  first  .\o.  ol  the  Srhocl of  Flo- 
ra,  being  the  rommenrement  of  a  regular  ser.es  ot  Treatises 
oil  Hotaiiy,  illusirated  with  numerous  cuts. 

ATKINSON  &  ALEXANDER. 

Philadelphia. 


300X  BUmiUG. 

Sign  of  the  Golden  Ijtdger, corner  of  State  and  Xortk 
Market-streets,  Albany. 

WILLIAM  SEYMOl'R  carrieton  the  above 

busies  in  all  its  various  branches,  viz.  Plain,  Extra,  and  So- 
iwr-ExIra— has  a  first  rale  lliihog  Machine,  and  other  necessa¬ 
ry  implements  f  r  manufictiiring  Hlaiik  Books  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  of  tbe  best  materiala  and 
.yorkmanship. 

N.  B.  .An  assortment  on  ha.id.  Snhscribers  to  Tiie  EsrrxUnr 
can  have  their  yoluines  handsomely  bound  in  boards,  with 
'eathcr  barks  and  corners,  at  t>2  1-2  cents  a  volume- 
Albany,  Dec-  Ifi- 


I 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[Vot.  r. 


-  _  *-  - 

THE  COURTEZAN.  ‘ 

/V*in  “  ThtiM^iorial-" 

The  brand  of  shame  irfon  ihr  brow, 

The  fire  of  death  it  in  thy  li'cait. 

And  .nfainy  hath  made  thee  now 
Of  human  thiiif;*  a  thm^  njiart : 

.\n  outcast  from  all  social  ties, 

l*ruud,  conscious  virtue’s  mock  and  scorn. 

Victim  of  guilt  that  never  dies — 

Oh,  belter  thou  hadst  ne’er  been  born! 

The  cold  smile  that  distorts  thy  chtek 
Only  rreeals  thy  daikcr  ruin, 

The  runr-srared  heail  tlut  will  not  break. 

The  damned  despair  of  thy  undoing: 

Like  I'.mteor  lights  in  midnight  gloom, 

Deepening  the  darkness  vainly  hid 
Within  afoul  but  painted  tomb — 

A  proud  but  mouldering  pyramid. 

The  purple  robes  that  round  thee  wave, 

IMnckmg  the  furm  they  veil,  reveal 
The  riot  of  a  living  grave. 

The  heart  that  loathes  what  it  must  feel; 

ILemorse  that  feeds  on  deep  disgrace. 

Despair  that  spurns  atonement's  power. 

Still  pictured  in  a  laughing  lace — 

All— all  the  work  of  one  dread  hour! 

Thou  standest  in  the  public  way. 

Wooing  the  wretch  to  thy  despair, 

Tet  on  thy  brow  a  brighter  day 
More  danly  shows  the  horrors  there; 

The  painted  pallor  on  thy  cheek, 

'I'he  wasting  of  thy  wanton  fonn, 

The  agony  no  words  can  speuk. 

The  gnawing  of  the  poison  worm. 

Barred  from  the  hope  th.it  points  our  way 
To  happier  realms  and  purer  skies. 

Thou  ever  lingercst  o’er  the  day 
That  sealed  thy  hopeless  agonies. 

And  as  the  thought  of  what  thou  art — 

Comes  o’er  the  memory  of  thy  fame. 

It  leaves  a  hell  within  thy  heart; 

And  infamy  upon  tliy  name. 

'Hiy  wanton  eye-  poor  child  of  wo! 

Seems  lighted  at  the  demon’s  shrine; 

It  lures  to  d<H>m— to  madness  -  oh' 

To  doom  and  madness  snch  as  thine! 

Thou  art  a  woman— woman  Inst 
To  all  the  hope  of  woman’s  fame — 

Alas'  not  hell  iisetl  can  boast — 

A  fiend  like  woman  doomed  to  shame 

They  mock  and  scorn — I  pity  tbcc. 

Poor  victim  of  confiding  laith! 

Affsetion’s  martyr— yet  not  free 
To  meet  the  martyr’s  blessed  death! 

When  in  deep  anguish  thou  dost  think 
Of  her  that  bore,  that  blessed,  that  nursed  thee, 
Oh.  can  we  marvel  thou  shonldit  diiiik 
Oblivion  of  the  honr  that  cursed  theel 

Whru  driven  forth  from  heart  and  home 
By  thy  unfeeling  father's  curse. 

What  but  despair  could  seal  thy  doomi 
Could  want  atone  or  make  thee  worse ' 

— Frail  woman!  in  thy  best  estate 
Too  prone  to  err — to  doubt  too  true — 

On  whom  sluili  rest  thy  penal  latel 
When  in  the  awful  judgment  duel 

Thy  face  it  gay — thy  form  is  fair, 

Thy  voice  sounds  light  and  cheerful  now; 

But  I  read  shuddering  horror  there. 

And  loathing  branded  on  thy  brow. 

— Go,  go  tliv  ways!  nought  can  redeem 
The  erring  heart'that  erri  like  thine — 

Lost  to  earth’s — heaven’s — thine  own  tsteeoi— 
Pour  vietiin  to  the  dwoion’s  shrine! 

THE  WARRIOR’S  SONG. 

From  the  tame- 

The  touch  of  a  maiden’s  lip  is  sweet. 

When  she  comes  with  her  innocent  kiss  to  greet 
The  lover,  who  long  in  a  distant  land. 

Has  silked  Inr  the  hour  when  her  heart  and  her  Land 
Shall  Kive  te  his  heaving  bosom  lest, 

.\nd  place  him  among  the  supremely  bleet; 

For  the  moisture  that  linger?  upon  he.  mouth, 

Is  like  the  balmy  breath  of  the  south; 

And  then  her  eyes  are  more  heavenly  bright, 

And  float  in  a  sea  of  liquid  light. 

At  every  glance  send  forth  a  ray 
That  might  lead  a  holy  saint  astray. 

.\nd  sweet  are  the  tones  of  her  voice  w  hen  they  ring, 
Like  forest  echoes  in  early  spring; — 

Or  like  the  fir-otf  mrindy 
Of  fairies  ’iieatk  a  midnight  sky: — 

For  They  make  the  hrart-bl.Mid  Irap  and  thrill. 

Like  the  gushing  fo.-th  of  a  bubbling  rill. 

Sweet  is  the  draught  of  the  full  wiue  cup. 

When  wuh  glowing  richness  it  sparkles  up, 

.And  awakens  the  notes  of  revelry. 

And  kindles  the  lightning  of  the  eve;— 

And  swells  each  vein,  )ili  the  red  current  goes 
I. ike  a  torrent  thiit  over  a  precipice  flows. 

But  sweeter  to  me  is  the  swelling  note, 

That  comes  from  the  mellow  trumpet’s  thioat, 


When  the  gorgeous  banners  arc  floating  wide. 

And  the  clashing  stee*  is  on  every  side, 

.\iid  a  joyous  shout  salutes  the  ear, 

‘•Sound  out  — sound  out— for  the  foe  is  near” 

And  brighter  to  me  than  a  maiden’s  eye. 

Or  the  golden  goblet  foaming  high. 

Are  the  streaming  rays  of  the  firm  couched  lance. 

When  in  serried  squadrons  our  hosts  advance; 

And  the  war  steeds  leap  with  exalting  neigh, 

And  hasten  to  join  with  the  battle  array. 

O  ves — I  love  the  crimsoned  path, 

WThen  the  war  tempest  comes  in  its  hottest  wrath; 

For  there  the  youthful  knight  may  find 
Fresh  laurels  round  his  brow  to  bind; 

And  his  rest  is  quiet— for  the  thought 
'That  his  last— last  work  was  bravely  wrought. 

Comes  over  hit  soul  like  a  soothing  dream. 

Or  the  music  that  bre.ithes  round  a  murmuring  stream, 

He  sinks  to  his  sleep  like  the  setting  sun, 

■And  Lis  grave — though  cold— is  a  glorious  one- 

THE  «ONG  OF  WI.VTER. 

From  the  Boiton  Hjicclator  und  Ladiei'  Album- 
I  come  from  the  caves  of  the  frozen  north, 

But  over  the  earth,  ere  I  issue  forth. 

In  the  pride  of  my  strength,  and  the  power  of  my  might, 

I  cast  a  robe  of  silvvry  white, 

Lest  the  tender  plants  in  the  breast  that  lie. 

Congealed  by  my  frown  would  wither  and  die. 

Mr  b.’rath  has  a  spell  which  the  waters  know, 

\Viien  they  feel  its  chill  they  cease  to  flow, 

.tnd  the  river  tliat  rushed  as  a  war-steed  fleet, 

Is  a  marble  bridge  beneath  your  feet; 

.And  the  rill  that  leaped  like  a  child  at  play. 

Is  coll,  and  still  as  a  form  of  clay. 

I  have  touched  the  trees  with  my  icy  hand. 

And  the  leaves  are  gone,  like  courtiers  bland. 

When  the  storm  hath  burst  on  their  |>alron’s  bead, 

.And  the  fortune  that  flattered  their  hopes  is  fled; 

And  the  forest  is  withered  and  sad  to  see, 

1-ike  the  heart  that  is  scared  by  adversity. 

Ye  may  search  the  vaieand  the  mountain  high. 

There  is  not  a  flower  to  glad  your  rye; 

Ye  may  enter  the  bower  where  the  ivy  twined, 

’Tis  rent  away  by  the  stormy  wind; 

.And  snows  aiw  p'llcd  where  the  rose  tree  sprung, 

And  the  co!d  blasts  sigh  where  the  wild  bird  sung- 

.And  my  voice  resounds  tlimugh  the  hollow  sky. 

And  ye  shrink  with  fear  as  a  foe  were  nigh, 

-And  ye  gather  your  robes  with  shivering  care, 

.And  ye  breathe  fur  Spring  the  ardent  prayer — 
liut  1  tell  ye,  men  of  this  changuful  earth. 

Your  purest  joys  in  my  reign  have  birth- 
Go  close  the  dunr  and  the  shutter  bar, 

Within  may  be  peace,  though  without  is  war, — 

.And  heap  the  wood  on  the  glowing  hearth, 

.And  circle  around  in  the  joy  of  mirth, 

Such  joy  as  the  genrioua  soul  will  feel, 

When  linJing  its  own  in  another’s  weal- 

There  are  smiles  more  dear  than  Spring’s  soft  ray. 

And  eyes  more  briglil  tlion  the  Summer  day. 

And  heart  s  more  kind  than  Autumn  s  hand 
AVhen  pouring  bia  plenty  over  your  land — 

'  And  those  smites  can  greet,  and  iiearts  can  glow. 

While  the  iky  is  slot  ms,  and  the  earth  is  snow- 

And  the  evening  hours  accompany  me, 

I  have  moments  for  thought  and  social  glee — 

For  the  raury  dance  where  light  steps  tread, 

Like  fairy  leet  o’er  the  cowslip’s  head; 

I'o  the  song  tliat  floats  like  the  breath  of  heaven, 

AVhcii  mingling  its  sweets  with  the  devvs  of  even. 

I'he  pestilence  flics  from  my  rushing  wing. 

And  health  to  your  languid  world  1  bring; 

I  crimson  y.iur  checks  with  a  biighler  ^ow; 
i  quicken  your  blood  with  a  warmer  flow, 

.And  1  nerve  ynar  souls  for  the  proud  emprise. 

As  stars  glow  bright  in  gelid  shies. 

O.lhcu  with  the  harp  of  festivity. 

Ye  children  of  freedom  welcnme  me! 

And  whether  ye  bask  in  the  summer  ray, 

Ur  brave  the  blasts  of  my  sullen  day. 

To  him  whose  varied  gifts  are  good. 

Still  tender  the  tribute  of  gratitude.  CORNEI-I.A. 

OI  R  FLAG. 

On,  with  the  ipsaglvd  bannrr,  on' 

Let  cowards  stay  behind, — 

The  flash  that  tells  of  Victory  won 
Will  strike  a  ciavru  bind. 

The  silk  whicli  glitters  lu  the  light, 

'A  i'l  cease  Us  lolds  to  wave. 

If 'lie  *h  It.  Ill  the  hour  of  fight, 

.Ale  any  but  the  brave 
.And  whetlii  r  upon  mountain  steep 
It  brothers  with  llie  pine, — 

Or  dsshing  o'er  the  mil  ng  deep, 

<  t'laims  kindred  to  I've  brine: — 

Still  bear  tile  hannf  bi.ldljr  on — 

The  stripe  and  eagle’s  liiriu — 

Bear  it  all  brilliant  in  the  sun. 

All  scatMess  in  the  stoiiu. 

The  Chnstian  Calendar  for  1827,  i'i«t  pui 
liahed,  and  for  sale  ut  l>  TEEL  E  Ik  SON’.S 
Nov  2S. 


ojiisjair2>.ihA  or  co])sxcuirio.iiTZOZf s. . 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 

Temple  Royal  -Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

.Mount  Vunon  Lodge, 
romple  i>odge, 

Inetlable  Lodj^, 

Wadavvoith  t.haptcr, 
lieiisselaer  Lodge, 

‘Vesleilo  Fayette  Lodge, 
ilii-aiu  1-odge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter, 

Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

La  Fayette  Eneompmeut, 
Hudson  Chapter, 
liiJsnn  I-oUge, 

Solon  lanlge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

.Ark  Lodge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  Lodge, 

Solomon's  Chapter, 

.-loloinon’s  lx>d:;e, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter, 

:hinsville  Koval  Arch  Chapter, 
Ihnsville  Lodge, 

Auburn  Cliapter, 

Ke.lcrol  Chapter, 

Peu-Yan  Chapter, 

Vernon  Lodge. 


Albany,  , 

Albany, 

.Albany, 

-Albany, 

.Albany, 

.Albany, 

Rensselaerville, 

Rensselaerville, 

Westcrio, 

Knox, 

Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

SchiMiectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Coitskill, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Kingston, 

Rome, 

Dansvilic  village, 
Dansville  v  illage, 
.Auburn, 

1  Watertown, 

I  Pen-Yan, 

I  Pen-Yan, 


2d  Fri.  e.  m* 
Dec.  2t>. 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  '21. 
Dee.  18 
Dec. 

Jan.  2- 
Jan.  !• 

W.  pr.  f.ra 
Tu  pr.f.ni 
I&3M  e.iii. 
Jaa-  2- 
Jan  9- 
2d  M .  e .  ni 
1st  Fri.  do 
2dTurs  .do. 
1st  Mo.  do 
W .  pr.  f.m. 
Monoif.f  ni 
Mon.pi'.faii 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
T c-  af.  f.  m 
Eve.  off.  m. 
Kaclifullin. 
W.  af.  f.  111. 
Fr  pr.  f.  II.. 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
AYed .  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
Tues,  do 


I'  JjTEELElk  SON’.S 
Bookstore, 


ALBANY  TYPE  1  OUNIYBV. 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  EOUNUKV, 
ill  the  city  of  .Albany,  at  No.  3  Reaver-street,  near  the  corner 
of  South-.MarUet-street,  and  i«  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
'I’l  pe,  of  all  the  sices  commonly  used  by  Printers-  He  has  on 
bund  a  large  assortment  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  BoikCuts, 
east  in  an  improved  style,  and  lo  t  exhibited  jp  the  spcriniens 
of  other  foundries.  For  sale,  also,  founts  of  Ihca,  Small  Pica 
Li.ng  Prime.r, and  Brevier,  partiallv  worn  in  sterotvping. 

Alonzo  w  k'insley. 

Albany,  Aiinisf  12. 

'AZsBAVlf  BRUljH  IVlAXiIDrACTCRY. 

NOKRIS  TAUBKLL,  respulfully  itilornis 
his  friends  and  the  public,  thai  he  lias  taken  the  stork  and  trade 
of  the  late  H.  Di-naiE.  where  raav  be  had  at  all  times  an  ex¬ 
tensive  as-ortmtjit  of  MKl  SHES.'  TRT’NKSand  BANDFOX- 
KS,of  every  description,  as  h  vv  as  can  be  found  m  the  stale. 
Said  articles  are  of  nis  ow  n  niaHufacturing,  and  warranted  ol 
the  first  quality.  .All  Factory  aud  Machine  Krushes  made  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

C  ASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog's  Bristles, 
.1  No.  47U  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum. 

_July  22.  _ 

ikaZOTTS  FOR  TMTU  ESCRTTOIR. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Button,  Arcadia,  AVaync  co. 

A.  W.  tlolT,  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  .Ames,  Elitorof  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salina. 

R  Martin,  one  of  the  editors  ol  the  'rrlegraph,  Rochester. 

J.  J.  Tauptn.  Editor  AA  hig.  Monticello,  Sullivan  county. 

P.  K  .Allen,  Editor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  Ulster  coii'ily. 
Editor  Album  and  l-adies’  AVeekly  tiuzelte  Pbiladilphia. 
I'boiuas  (>.  Plummer,  Hultimnre,  Maryland. 

K.  F.  Sracad,  bolitor  .Advocate,  Rath,  Steuben  cn. 

JiMcph  AV.  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Heruhl,  fJetmit. 

H.  (’.  Frisbre  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  co. 

A  .  Green,  Kalitor  Kerk.-hire  .American,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

.A.  G.  Dauby,  balitor  of  tlie  Observer,  Utica. 

AVm  Berry,  jr  P.  M.,  Aladison.  Madison  county. 

James  Giaham.  P.  M., '’anaslnta,  Madison  county. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P.  M  ,  and  Theivd-ire  Dickinson,  Kllisburgh. 

P.  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Herald.  Johnstown. 

James*  AAT right  Editor  ol  tlie  Herald,  Sandy  Hill. 

Smithaiid  Tourfr Holt.  Editors ofthe  .loumal,  CortlandVillage 
l>aviH  llaigh,  Lockport.  Niatmra  enuntv. 

Dr  AVin.  H.  Collar.  P.  A1  .  Middlebury  A'illage. 

Thomas  R  Rarinra.  Editor  of  the  Advertiser.  Syracuse; 

C  P  Rarnem.  Editor  of  the  Telegraph.  Poughkeepsie. 

S  I>. 'A'.  Drown.  P.  M. ,  De  AA'iti’s  Valley,  .Allegany  co. 
Samuel  Peck,  'talone.  Eranklin  county.  ’ 

Editor  of  the  Pu'vlic  Advertiser,  I-nuisville,  Kentucky. 

R  M.  Voorheei.  Eolitor  Village  Register,  AA’cst-l’nmn.  Obi*. 
George  Vashee  &  Co.  Editors  State  Journal.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Editor  Repuhlican,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Ira  Davis.  Postmaster.  Passunipsie.  Vermont 

■A.  E.  Carpenter,  Editor  Parthenon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Apenta  allowed  every  seventh  copy,  prati*. 

THB  ESORITOIll; 

OR,  !M.ASONrC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBU.M. 

It  published  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILI), 

.At  the  Commercial  Room,  corner  of  South  Market  and  Beaver 
streets,  A'hany 

Terms- — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-aniinally. 
f7iminunieationspo''t  pi: id,  may  be  addressed 
■  to  tha  Kditqr  thro’jgh  the  Post-Office 


